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‘Becaus 


/nformation can be found faster in 
Britannica Junior because it has a com- 
plete definition index for all entries. 
Britannica Junior’s reference volume 
defines and gives immediate information 
on every subject in the set. More than 
50,000 cross-references are listed in arti- 
cles to show where additional information 
can be found. 

Britannica Junior is edited for the 
understanding of grade pupils. Vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure and concepts are 
graded for the student’s level of learning. 
Illustrations are simplified, greatly de- 


SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES: Write for spe- 
cial low price and easy payment terms. 


Write or wire — Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


My Students Prefer 


: QiTANNICA JUNIOR 


e they can find Information 


(ASTER! 






tailed and the large, clear type used is the 
one preferred in asurvey of school children. 

A growing awareness of the value of 
Britannica Junior in classroom work has 
led many educators to recommend a set 
for each classroom. Use of Britannica 
Junior with guidance from the teacher is 
excellent preparation for independent ref- 
erence work in the future. 
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¥¢ The new School and Library Binding ——anow available. 


BRITANNICA, INC. 425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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THIS MONTH 


ONCE AGAIN the October coves 
photo is the American Education 
Week poster. Appropriately, it em- 
phasizes the importance of teaching 
the ideals and responsibilities of free- 
dom, a need never more acute than 
now. 


Marvin, who's “‘just-that-a-way,” is— 
like Jesse Stuart’s “Miss Anna,” who 
appeared in THE JOURNAL last April 
—one of the small group of fictional 
characters introduced thru our pages. 


“THE Legal Status of the Superin- 
tendent” calls to your attention the 
October 1951 Research Bulletin. This 
is one of three current studies exam- 
ining the position of the school su- 
perintendent, conducted by the NEA 
and its departments. The 1950 year- 
book of the Department of Rural Ed- 
ucation is The County Superintendent 
of Schools in the United States. The 
1952 AASA yearbook will include find- 
ings from a questionnaire study ol 
practice and personal status of city 
and county superintendents. 


ALND LATER 


NExT month W. W. Thiesen will 
discuss today’s fundamentals. This 
will be third in the series of positive, 
constructive articles designed to help 
you answer attacks on the schools. 
Note the Melby statement in this issue 
and the Edmonson in September. 





A syMposiuM is planned for spring, 
telling how local associations, teachers, 
and administrators welcome the new 
teacher. Much has come in. More is 
invited. New teachers, what has been 
done to help you get off to a good 
Start this fall? 
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Try This 
Stencil Pencil 


—with the 


handwriting stencil sheet 


e@ Now youcan write ona sten- 
cil as easily as on a piece of 
paper! The A. B. Dick sten- 
cil pencil has a “roll-point’’ 
that does the trick. And the 
handwriting stencil sheet is 
ruled for straight lines. 





STYLUS 


So it’s simple to prepare 
tests, outlines, all kinds of 
seat work—at your desk, at 
home, anywhere. Then 
mimeograph 10 to thou- 
sands of sight-saving, black- 
on-white copies. File the 
stencil for re-runs if desired. 


FOR FULL DETAILS, 
SIMPLY MAIL 
THE COUPON 


A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 
ucts are for use with all makes 
of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. 


1 


A.B. DICK 


_ 
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A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
Dept. NJ-1051 

5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Chicago 31, lil. 


Please tell me more about 0 the stencil 
pencil (1) the handwriting stencil sheet 
—) the new A. B. Dick mimeographs. 


Name___ 





Position___ 





School 





Address 
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City __ _ Sete 
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The Popular New Series that 
Fits the Book to the Child 





They help the child from the 
beginning to relate reading to 
his other experiences. 


They make use of a unified 
combination of several meth- 
ods of teaching reading rather 
than a single-track plan. 








Their story content is outstand- 
ing—rich in the variety, hu- 
mor, and suspense that young- 
sters love. Hundreds of eye- 
catching pictures, too. 





Their 
the most complete ever of- 
fered—have special help for 
the individual child as well as 
abundant opportunities for 
application and enrichment. 


Teachers’ Manuals — 















Join the Thousands 
Using Ginn Basic! 


GINN AND home office: 
COMPANY®°s'°’ 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta 3 





New York 11 
Dallas 1 


Chicago 16 
Columbus 16 











San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


AMA Clarifies Position Concerning 
Public-School Teachers 


At its meeting in Atlantic City in June the American 
Medical Association adopted a resolution which appeared to 
be a calumny of the public-school teachers of America. How- 
ever, the editorial in the current issue of the AMA Journal 
seems to be very helpful in clarifying the attitude of the 
medical profession toward the teaching profession. The 
editorial reads in part: 





“The House of Delegates did not intend to arraign the 
public-school system. Most physicians are products of this 
system. Nor was there any intention of accusing the major- 
ity of school educators of being subversively inclined. . . . 
The medical profession has confidence in the teaching pro- 
fession and believes that it consists mainly of a group of 
earnest, hard-working individuals devoted to the ideals of 
democracy.” 


National Citizens Committee 
Plans UN Day 


Plans for nationwide observance of United Nations Day, 
October 24, were worked out September 12 by the National 
Citizens Committee for United Nations Day at meetings at 
the State Department and the White House. 


Earlier, President Truman had issued a proclamation des- 
ignating October 24 as UN Day. Chairman William W. Way- 
mack told about .150 representatives of the 85 organizations 
comprising the NCC that support of the United Nations was 
on the increase in this country. He said UN Day observances 
would be held in thousands of communities across the United 
States this year. All major radio networks will have special 
UN Day programs; newsreels will carry reports of UN Day 
and Week observances. 


Education Advisory Committee of the national commit- 
tee includes Robert H. Reid, NEA, chairman; Mary Ryan, 
National Catholic Education Association; William Shorrock, 
Civic Education Service; Mary Leeper, Association for Child- 
hood Education; Delia Goetz, US Office of Education; Paul 
Elicker, National Association of Secondary School Principals ; 
Katherine Scrivener, D.C. public schools; Maxine Le Bounty, 
D.C. public library; Wilhelmina Hill, US Office of Educa- 
tion; Jean Mather, American Council on Education; Melvin 
]. Fox, National Citizens Committee. 


The National Committee has received a grant of $30,000 
annually for two years from the Ford Foundation for the pur- 
pose of continuing its planning and work on the UN Day 
observance on a year-round basis. 


Exchange-Teacher Opportunities 


Opportunities in 1952-53 for approximately 200 experi- 
enced American elementary and secondary teachers under the 
Fulbright Educational Exchange Program are announced by 
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the Department of State, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
and the Office of Education. 


Three plans are available: [1] Interchange programs for 
teachers whose schools will grant leaves of absence with salary 
and accept a foreign teacher. Countries include Canada, 
France, and the United Kingdom. [2] Interchange programs 
for highschool and junior-college teachers whose schools will 
grant leaves of absence without salary and will pay a dollar 
salary to a foreign teacher. Countries include Austria, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, France, Italy, Netherlands, Norway. [3] 
Grants for teachers who can secure leaves of absence without 
salary and for applicants not currently under teaching con- 
tracts. Countries include Egypt, Iran, and the Netherlands. 


Applications must be submitted before October 15, 
1951. For terms of award, qualifications, and application 
procedures write to International Educational Programs 
Branch, Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Montana Plans School Survey 


Montana is planning a statewide survey of school facili- 
ties in cooperation with the US Office of Education. There 
will be two parts to the survey. The first will deal with estab- 
lishing an inventory of existing school buildings and facilities. 
It will be concerned with the safety and adequacy of actual 
structures and site of the school plant, the present district 
financial resources, and the bus transportation equipment. 
The second part will deal with the development of the edu- 
cation program in local school communities, the prediction of 
school attendance, and the need for classrooms and school fa- 
cilities during the next 10 to 20 years. 


North Carolina Sets Up PhD Program 
for Negroes 


North Carolina has set aside $271,000 for a Negro col- 
lege to set up what is said to be the first doctorate training for 
Negroes in a southern school supported by public funds. The 
money will provide a PhD program in education at North 
Carolina College [for Negroes] at Durham. Part of the 
money will be used to improve the present undergraduate 
training in order to support the doctorate training to be 


added. 


School-Construction Bills Introduced 


On June 21, 1951, Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey [D- 
W.Va.] introduced a bill [HR 4545] to assist the states and 
territories in the construction of public-elementary and pub- 
lic-secondary schools. The specific amount to be authorized 
will be determined by the Congress, the period of aid cover- 
ing fiscal years 1952-1955. The funds are apportioned to the 
states according to the school-age population and to each 
state’s average per-capita income, with the poorest state match- 
ing federal funds in a ratio of 40 to 60, and the richest in a 


ratio of 60 to 40, with others ranging between these two 
limits. 
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The program will be administered on the federal level 
by the US Office of Education and in the states by the regu- 
larly established state-educational authorities. The interests 
of minority racial groups are assured by an ‘equitable appor- 
tionment”’ provision, which states that the proportion of funds 


set aside for facilities for minority groups in a state can “not + 
be less than’ the ratio of the school- “age population of such i 


z 


group to the total school-age population in the state. 


HR 4545 has been referred to the House Education and 
Labor Committee. Also before the Committee is a measure 
[HR 4913] very similar to the Bailey bill, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Carl Perkins [D-Ky.] on July 23 and one other 
general construction aid bill introduced by Representative 
Hugh Mitchell [D-Wash.]. Hearings have not yet been sched- 
uled. 


New UNESCO Appointments 


George W. Diemer, president of Central Missouri State Col- 
lege at Warrensburg, was one of four new members recently 
appointed by the State Department to the US National Com- 
mission for UNEsco. The other new members are Marc Con- 
nelly, playwright; Arch Crawford, publisher; and W. Albert 
Noyes, Jr., scientist. 


The National Commission, composed of 100 leaders in 
education, science and the arts, advises the government on 
affairs related to UNESCO, and is responsible for the UNESCO 
program in this country. 


Opposition to Transfer of 
Vocational Education 


Vigorous opposition to a proposed transfer of the federal 
administration of vocational-agriculture education of less than 
college grade from the US Office of Education to the US De- 
partment of Agriculture as stated in Section 7, $1149, was 


| 


oe 


registered on behalf of the Chief State School Officers by ° 


Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of that organization. 


Dr. Fuller appeared before the Senate Committee on Expend- 
itures in the Executive Departments to oppose that part of 
the bill on the grounds that it would lead to additional fed- 
eral regulations issued by a noneducational federal agency to 
regulate a single selected subject of the highschool curricu- 
lum; it would disorganize and unbalance that curriculum; it 
would make two federal agencies concerned with vocational 
education instead of one; it would be confusing, uneconomi- 
cal, and inefficient; and would interfere with sound state and 
local educational administration. 


Annual Enrolment Estimates 


More than one-fifth of the nation’s total population will 
be enrolled in public and private schools and colleges during 


the 1951-52 academic year, according to the annual enrolment ° 


estimates of the US Office of Education. 


Estimates point to the highest enrolment ever. recorded— 
33,121,000, which surpasses even the 1950-51 peak of 32,- 
703,000. 


Most substantial enrolment rise will be in the elementary- 
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school level. Last year’s elementary-school enrolment was 23,. 
686,000. This year’s estimate is 24,468,000. Secondary-school 
enrolments will rise slightly over those of last year—6,16. 
000 as compared with 6,142,000 in 1950-51. 


A drop in college and university enrolments is antic. 
pated. There were 2,500,000 students in higher-education in. 
stitutions during 1950-51. This number is expected to drop to 
2,225,000 during 1951-52 because of the diminishing num. 
ber of veterans and the drafting of college-age men. The situ. 
ation could change, however, since during 1951-52 many re 
servists and draftees returning to civilian life may be expected 
to enrol for higher education. 


Education and the Steel Shortage 


Based on applications for steel for essential school con 
struction during the fourth quarter of 1951, the US Office of 
Education asked NPA for an allotment of 196,580 tons of 
steel. NPA cut this request by approximately 50%, to 94,300 
tons. The Office of Education appealed the decision and sub. 


sequently received a supplemental allotment of 10,000 tons, 


According to information from the Office of Education, 
of the 3260 total applications for the fourth quarter, steel 
has been provided for 1624, and no steel is available for 
1636, of which 721 are projects under construction prior to 
the beginning of the fourth quarter. Present conditions indi- 
cate that the steel shortage may grow worse before there is 
any improvement. 


Division of Civilian Education Requirements 


A Division of Civilian Education Requirements has been 
established by the Office of Education, under the direction 
of Deputy Commissioner Rall I. Grigsby, in order to deter 
mine the allocation of steel to education construction projects 
and to speed up service to applicants. Previously, applications 
for construction permits have been handled by appropriate 
divisions of USOE. 


Loyalty Oaths 


Texas state employes have a new loyalty oath to sign a 
of September 1. Before a state employe can draw a pay check 
he must swear that he is not, and has never been, a membet 
of the Communist Party; that he is not, and has not in the 
last 10 years been, a member of any organization on the US 
Attorney General’s “subversive” list; that he is not, and has 
not in the last 10 years been, a member of any Communist 
front organization. registered under the Federal Internal Se- 
curity Act. 


Oklahoma also has a new loyalty oath which requires all J 


state employes to swear they are not Communists and have 
not been within the past five years. Some state employes have 
refused to sign the oath, and the issue is expected to go to the 
state supreme court. 


UNESCO to Meet in New York City 

The US State Department announces that the Third National 
Conference of the US National Commission for UNESCO 
will be held at Hunter College, New York mi January 
27-31, 1952. 
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¢ Tunis feature of THe JouRNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily those of the 
NEA. 


Hands Across the Sea 

IN 1945 a JOURNAL article suggested 
that teachers share their copies with peo- 
ple of other lands. Since then, I have 
forwarded mine to two educators in 
Australia. In return I receive a publica- 
tion from an Australian correspondence 
school for rural children. From this pub- 
lication my third-graders annually secure 
the names of pen pals to whom they 
write. 

Thus one short paragraph from a 1945 
JouRNAL still bears fruit.—MILDRED E. 
NEFF, 460 Maple St., West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


°48 Wallflower, °51 Pin-up? 


IN THE May 1948 JouRNAL you pub- 
lished my article, ““There’s a Girl I'd 
Like To Date.” It was a little satire on 
our then gray and drab NEA JOURNAL. 
Since that time, she has really blossomed 
out and enjoys the respect and above 
all the interest of her admirers. My con- 
gratulations!—HECTOR J. LE MAIRE, Con- 
necticut. 


® Mr. LeMaire’s graphic descriptions 
of Miss NEA JourNaL (1948) —“mouth 
saggy at the corners’; “hair bedraggled 
and gray”; “buttonhole boots hidden by 
long, brown skirts’’—caused us some an- 
guish. Since then, thanks partly to in- 
creased NEA dues, we have added some 
of the “rouge and lipstick, even nail 
polish” that Mr. LeMaire desired. We 
hope you too think that she is blossom- 
ing out a bit. 


Do You Agree? 

UntTiL a short time ago, academic cap 
and gown stood for college graduation. 
Now it seems as tho every group that 
completes any program, regardless of 
type or length, has to be attired in cap 
and gown for appropriate ceremonies. 

Let’s stop this misuse of the academic 
tobe and restore its dignity.—GLADYS 
CLARK DALE, 747 Prince St., Pekin, 
Illinois. 


I CONSIDER it unwise to report petty 
offenses of students to their parents. 
Parents expect the school to manage all 


but chronic and serious cases. The ap- 
[Continued on page 440] 
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f tow Johnny 
gets his breaktast 


(lunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. He’s up 
early to have a good breakfast and still be in time for 
class—maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to think 
about the orderly system of getting the fruit to him fresh 
from far-distant orchards and groves — or the railroads 
upon which such a system depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider the 
vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, the 
great flour mills—or the railroads which connect them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his glass of 
milk, the railroads are busy “assembling” millions of 
other meals for families in every corner of the nation. 

America eats so well because of the vast production 
of American farms —the efficient processing of what they 
raise—the orderly system of distribution—and the rail- 
\ roads whose all-season, low-cost service helps make the 
~ a~whole thing possible. 
re aoa Every day the nation’s railroads carry more than 
10,000 carloads of the products of agriculture — moving 
an average distance of more than 500 miles—so that 
Johnny and all the rest of us will get the food we need 
to be healthy and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 






Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC. 


‘ 
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NEVER BEFORE 
NEED FOR 








Never before has there been a greater 
need for clear-headed understanding of the 
world around us. 


The need is great among America’s 
adult population. It is even greater among 
tomorrow’s citizens — the students in Ameri- 
can schools. 


To serve this need, a new motion 
picture program, bringing to life the impor- 
tant, continuing story of the world we live 
in, was inaugurated one year ago. 


Especially produced and edited for 
American school students, THE NEWS MAGA- 
ZINE OF THE SCREEN presents graphically and 
dramatically the great issues which mankind 
faces around the globe. And it makes vividly 
understandable the problems and opportu- 
nities of our American Democracy in con- 
fronting these issues. 


In ten timely releases through the 
school year, reviewing current affairs in an 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN 
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easy-to-follow departmentalized format, THE 
NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN draws upon 
the full facilities of one of the world’s great 


newsgathering organizations, Warner Pathe 
News. 


Never before has a comparable force 
for understandin g of world events been avail- 
able in schools. 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN 
is available only as a free public service to 
schools. A share of production and print costs 
is assumed by a public-spirited underwriter in 
each state. Distribution in schools is through 
the cooperation of educational authorities in 
the state or regional area. 


Eagerly anticipated and attentively 
viewed by a student audience already in the 
millions, THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE 
SCREEN looks forward to extension of its 
service to all American schools within the 
years to come. 


625 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


“Today’s Informed You} 
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“Lam deeply appreciative of the generous action 
which the First National Bank has taken in fur- 
nishing to the schools of the Commonwealth 
THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN. It is 
making a lasting contribution in our program in 
Civic Education which has as one of its objectives 
the establishment in the minds and hearts of youth 
and adults an appreciation of the merits and 
blessings of our American way of life."’ 


JOHN J. DESMOND, JR. 
Commissioner of Education 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


“THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN has 
made it possible for the school children of Geor- 
gia to see the news in the making while the 
students in other states can only read about it." 


GARLAND C. BAGLEY 
Director Audio-Visual Education Service 
State Department of Education, Georgia 


“We are delighted with THE NEWS MAGAZINE 
OF THE SCREEN." 


JOSEPH T. NERDEN 
Consultant, Audio-Visual Education 
Department of Education, State of Connecticut 


“Ll asked a group of boys their opinion of THE 
NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN—boys whose 
opinion | vaive. They all liked it: 
1. Because it had the latest news in it. 
. It had a lot of different things. 
. The way it showed the Korean War. 
. It had sports and other interesting things. 
. It made everything interesting. 


ounh WO WH 


. It included some interesting scenes from 
history which made the present news." 


JOSEPH MURRAY 


Hugh B. Bain Junior High School 
Cranston, Rhode Island 


“THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN repre- 
sents one of the finest contributions yet made in 


its particular area. It is hand tailored for school 
use. | should like to take this opportunity of both 





ADMINISTRATORS, TEACHERS AND STUDENTS COMMENT ON 
THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN 





thanking and congratulating The Philadelphia In- 
quirer for sponsoring this project.” 
PAUL E. LONG 


Director of Visual Education 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


“The counties that have been using THE NEWS 
MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN have been most en- 
thusiastic in their comments.” 

GLADYS T. HOPKINS 

Supervisor of Curriculum 

State Department of Education, Maryland 
“THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE SCREEN consti- 
tutes a very useful educational tool in connection 
with current events." 


ROBERT B. BROWNE 


Dean, Division of University Extension 
University of Illinois 


“Students like THE NEWS MAGAZINE immensely 
and look forward to seeing the next release.” 


“The children are especially impressed with the 
portion dealing with Historic America.” 


“Pupils request repeat showings." 


“The children do more reading of the papers and 
magazines of current affairs than ever before." 


“The topics shown in the films were more easily 
grasped than in any other way." 


“They enrich all courses.” 


“Films help to teach ideas never obtained in the 
classroom.” 


Replies to a survey of classroom teachers in the 
State of Virginia. 


“| want to write this letter to express my deep 
appreciation to you, the Miami Herald and 
WQAM for letting us see THE NEWS MAGAZINE 
OF THE SCREEN. It is not often that we get such 
a treat as this. The other students and | enjoy all 


of it.” ; 
BOBBIE HERNANDEZ 


Edison Junior High School 
Miami, Florida 





THE NEWS MAGAZINE 
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Cereal Institute announces 


A Study of the 
Teaching of Nutrition 
in the Public Schools 


by ELMO ROPER 


Public schools in America in recent years have tended to 
place greater emphasis on areas of study intended to equip 
students better to meet day-by-day life situations. The study 
of nutrition, or the study of foods and their relation to health, 


is one such area of study. 


In order to be able to obtain some reflection of how much 
exposure to nutritional teaching students may get as they 
progress from primary school through high school, a sampling 
of what we have called ‘‘school progressions” was set up. 
Each of these ‘‘school progressions’”’ consists of a related 
series of schools through which students may progress from 
the first grade through high school. 121 of these ‘‘school pro- 
gressions’’ were covered in the survey and they were located 
in 100 different towns and cities throughout the country. 


The Cereal Institute has prepared 





an informative 48-page chart study of 
this survey, covering the administra- 
tors’ emphasis on nutrition teaching, 
the educators’ opinion of students’ nu- 
trition habits, the scope of nutrition 
teaching, and the teachers’ aims and 
methods. The Cereal Institute will be 
glad to send you a free copy upon 
written request. 





CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


The Perry Pictures 


Known throughout the world for excellence. Awarded four 
gold medals. Beautiful sepia reproductions, so inexpensive 
that no child can afford to be ignorant of the master- 
pieces. Price: TWO CENTS each, size 5'/2 x 8. 
56-page CATALOGUE and samples for 25 cents. 1600 
small illustrations for easy selection, 

For October 
study, 30 pictures 
on Columbus and 
The Pilgrims — 
Important events 
in American his- 
tory — for 60 
cents. Send TO- 
DAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 


TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. 
Member N.A.T.A. 





Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
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Me Knight Publications 
” ee 


By Helen Shacter. This new book 
deals with ways to understand our- 
selves and others; how people are 
alike and how they are different, 
how te meet social and emotional 
needs; how people act when social 
and emotional needs are not met; 
and why individuals behave as they 
do. It discusses the many types of 
activity that relieve tensions. The 
social implications of sexual needs 

















q are frankly discussed. Write today 
& for approval copy. $3. Clip this. 


McKNIGHT (Viv) McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING cOMPAN Y 
Dept. 9 Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 


REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
hibits, Posters etc. Popular sizes, styles and 
colors. Write for samples, brochure and 
prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


6519 West Boulevard Inglewood 3, Calif. 











[Continued from page 437] 
proach to parents should always be 
frank but tactful, indicating a sympathy 
with young people and an interest in 
the welfare of the student in question, 

Counter complaints set up by parents 
should be received diplomatically, jp 
good faith, and should be thoroly inp. 
vestigated and reported back to the par. 
ents. As far as is consistent with fair 
treatment of the student and parent, the 
confidence of the parent in the teacher 
should be maintained.—MRS. ELFIE Ff, 
CARROLL, 2724 University Ave., Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


Profs Are Teachers, Too 


Harold A. Anderson's 
“The Preparation of College Teachers" 
in the May JOURNAL. 


I AGREE with 


ho a college professor, I have had a 
complete “teacher-training” course. It 
has helped me avoid mistakes I might 
otherwise have made. I regard classes 
in adolescent, educational, and general 
psychology, in methods, and in tests and 
measurements as “musts” for all future 
teachers, including those at the college 
level.—uH. Cc. LADEWIG, Alderson-Broaddus 
College, Philippi, West Virginia. 


Another Safety Slant 


Civit. defense is our means of protec 
tion in this atomic era. But self-protec 
tion has always been a teaching objec 
tive. In social studies, biology, physical 
education, and other courses we teach 
safety first. 

Civil-defense rules now deserve to be 
a part of the curriculum. Teaching ma 
terials will soon be available thru local 
defense ofhices.—PAULINE SMEED, educa 
tion officer, Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, on leave from Roosevelt 
Highschool, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Teacher-Pupil Ratios 


What recommendations do you make 
on the number of pupils that should be 
assigned to one teacher?—M.¥.¥., Illinots. 

Tue following section of the NEA 
Platform will be of interest to you: 
“Each state should provide for a system 
of free schools, beginning with the nur 
sery school and extending thru the uni 
versity, a full year of not less than 180 
days in school, and class enrolment not 
to exceed 30, with special attention t 
groups of exceptional children, and with 
provision for adult education.” 

From the 1947 Annual Report of the 
NEA Executive Secretary comes this 
recommendation: “Twenty-five pupils 
should be the maximum number ei 
roled in any class or grade taught by 
one teacher of academic subjects. No 
one teacher of such subjects in secondaty 
or departmentalized schools should have 
more than a total of 100 pupils in 4 
day."—NEA_ Research Division. 
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Dishonest and Unjustified 


ROM coast to coast the entire nation is pocked with 
battlefields of war against modern education. To- 
day, education is in danger! 

We believe that the type of criticism now being of- 
fered is alarming, not healthy or constructive. It threat- 
ens to weaken the whole fabric of democratic living at 
a time when we can least afford it. Its successful prose- 
cution will hurl education back to its dark ages and 
mean the end of the American school system developed 
and improved since colonial days. 


Three Momentous Ideas 


These attacks are dishonest and unjustified in that 
they are aimed at the heart of good education, the very 
foundations upon which our educational program has 
been built. These foundations consist of three momen- 
tous ideas: 

The first idea is that education is rooted in demo- 
cratic philosophy. One of the most powerful ideas which 
came to birth with our nation was that the democratic 
way of life requires an educated citizenry capable of 
actively participating in the affairs of state. This re- 
quirement is even more essential in 1951 than it was in 
1776. Educational processes are needed to solve our 
problems. 

Education is the life-line to our free institutions; if it 
is destroyed or weakened, so is democracy. Our freedoms 
must be cherished, and the responsibilities which ac- 
company them must be learned. This is accomplished 
in the educational program thru teaching a “do democ- 
racy” rather than a “talk democracy.” 

The second idea is that good education must be a 
growing, changing, and dynamic process. An 1890 pro- 
gram of education will not do in 1951. Along with the 
established learnings, education must be concerned with 
new demands and new knowledge. Teaching must take 
into account, for example, human relationships, mass 
media of communication, studies in child growth and 
development, and mental health. 

The third idea is that good education is spiritual in 
nature. Moral and spiritual values are as much a part 
of American school tradition as the Three Rs. The ways 
of democracy involving respect for truth and person- 





Dr. Melby, dean, School of Education, New York University, 
was formerly chairman of the NEA Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education. His article is based on a 
pamphlet, of which he is author, American Education Under 
Fire. The pamphlet—sponsored by the NEA Defense Commis- 
sion, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, the American Education Fellowship, and the John 
Dewey Society—may be obtained from the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 25¢. 
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are most of the attacks being made 
on public education, declares 


ERNEST 0. MELBY 


ality, faith in the common man and in human brother- 
hood are taught in our elementary and secondary 
schools. It would be good indeed if the adult commu- 
nity gave youth a more favorable environment in which 
to apply spiritual learnings acquired in school. 


Allegations 


Say the critics of the public schools, ““The Three Rs 
are being neglected. We must return to teaching the 
fundamentals, The school is usurping the functions of 
the home. We want no subjects taught together. Teach 
history, teach geography, teach sociology—but teach 
them separately. We want more rigid discipline in our 
schools. The public schools are godless.” 


Answers 


These allegations do not square with the facts. They 
do not take into account the vast improvements in the 
content, materials, and procedures of instruction. They 
disregard changing conditions, advances of science, con- 
tributions of psychology and research, years of child 
study, expanding knowledge, efforts to relate school liv- 
ing to life situations, and Twentieth-Century needs. 

The technics of education, like the teaching of the 
Three Rs, have not been pulled out of a hat. Much evi- 
dence on pupil achievement in the basic skills is avail- 
able. The remarkable improvements in the mastery of 
these areas should be better understood by the public. 
Those who really wish reading, writing, and arithmetic 
taught as they were taught 20 years ago deny the power 
of growth to education. 

In the school-versus-home bugaboo the critics over- 
look the wider areas of responsibility thrust upon the 
school by depression, war, and emergencies. They would 
do away with extracurriculum activities, music, arts, 
and courses in homemaking and child care, thus whit- 
tling the program down to a college-preparatory course. 
The result would be that the public schools would no 
longer be for all the children of all the people. 

The issue of teaching subjects together or separately 
appears to center upon the social studies. It ignores the 
relatedness of all subjects and the fact that learning is 
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plural, not singular. It implies that schools are slighting 
\merican history and tradition. That is another tragic 
misunderstanding. 

History is prominent in social-studies programs. The 
charge of neglecting history was made in Pasadena, for 
example, altho an examination of the curriculum.re- 
vealed a direct study of American history and tradition 
in some form in practically every grade. So intimately 
is American tradition interwoven with the total pro- 
vram of education that to eliminate it would be to un- 
ravel the fabric of the program. 

Our educators believe that children will not be misled 
by bogus promises of other ideologies if they learn the 
nature of our free society and its promises to all and 
understand the differences between democratic and com- 
munistic philosophy. Communistic propaganda cannot 
be met by ignorance. Only those who have a.clear un- 
derstanding, are in possession of the facts, and know the 
reasoning processes of both free society and communistic 
societies can cope with propaganda. 

So schools must deal with controversial issues. In do- 
ing so they are sometimes accused of leftist leanings by 
persons who fail to realize that teaching about commu- 
nism is not the same as teaching communism. What the 
schools are trying to do is to equip boys and girls to deal 
with the present ideological conflict successfully. 

As for the charge that education is too soft today, let 
us say again that the American educational program is 
rooied in democratic values. This thinking holds that 
one really becomes disciplined when he learns to dis- 
cipline himself. It is expected that he will make mis- 
takes as he learns, but school is the place to learn, a 
place to make mistakes. In school, guidance is available 
to help the learner understand the nature of his mis- 
takes and to give him other situations in which to learn. 

We believe it is this kind of citizen which a democracy 
needs. We believe in the development of democratic dis- 
cipline. It should be remembered that an authoritarian 
school with a rigid curriculum and arbitrary discipli- 
nary practices tends to destroy individual initiative, to 
level out the inventive and creative qualities of indi- 
vidual children, and to put a brake upon the creative 
and productive talents of boys and girls. It is, therefore, 
clear that many of the critics of public education do not 
understand that today schools are really seeking to give 
boys and girls the qualities of mind and heart that are 


To those Americans who are seeking some vol- 
unteer job which every citizen may undertake to 
help in the national crisis, our Commission says: 
“Start here, with our public schools. You have a 
responsibility here in your own community, and 
what you do here will affect not only the children 
in your schools, but your community itself, and 
therefore your nation and your world.” 

In this spirit our National Citizens Commis- 
sion rededicates itself to help those who would 
help their schools—to help arouse support for our 
schools which will enable them to set new stand- 
ards of excellence—to help strengthen our nation 
in the years ahead.-ROY E. LARSEN, chairman, 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 





important in a democratic society, those qualities which 
make large demands upon individual initiative, respon- 
sibility, and selfreliance. 

If those who call the schools ‘‘godless”” mean that the 
schools are not indoctrinating students in one or an- 
other of the religions, they are right. Public schools are 
meant to serve all the children without sectarian in- 
doctrination. 

If they mean that the public schools are failing to 
teach moral and spiritual values, they are dead wrong, 
How can one teach citizenship, music, art, literature, 
drama, without teaching values? Certainly all of these 
convey the deepest sense of reverence for the sacredness 
of human personality and the ideals of justice and 
brotherhood under God. 

In continuing to work for good education, it is neces- 
sary for us to realize that the entire educational system 
is under attack. The mood of the times is ripe for scape- 
goating, and it is easy to blame everything on the school. 
Be the attacks rooted in fear of methodology or in re- 
luctance to spend an adequate amount of money on 
public education, scapegoating has had serious effects 
upon education. 

Criticism of educational practice is desirable. When 
it is sincere and wellfounded, it contributes to the im- 
provement of our education. But criticism based upon 
misinformation and misunderstandings serves only to 
confuse the public and interferes with the effective dis- 
charge of duty by our teachers. 


Hh 





The public school brings to all the children of 
the people an opportunity to equip themselves for 
fullness of living as free men and women. A threat 
to the stability of our school system is a threat to 
the wellbeing of our children, whether they attend 
public or private schools, since it is a threat to the 
stability of the nation. The parent-teacher organ- 
ization stands solidly united in the front lines of a 
vast army of loyal citizens who recognize this threat 
and are willing to do something about it. 

First, let us examine with the utmost care every 
piece of material that we contemplate using. Let us 
determine its source and scrutinize its motives. We 
realize that much misinformation is distributed by 
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groups whose names may be easily confused with 
legitimate patriotic and educational agencies. .. . 
Then let us intensify our own ongoing program 
of interpreting school education to parents and the 
general public. We need have no worry about ade- 
quate moral and financial support of our schools if 
all the people in every community have a clear un- 
derstanding of the goals of education and the cur- 
rent methods of teaching. 

Second, let us repeat no statement from an un- 
verified source without personal investigation of the 
actual facts involved. Rumors are dangerous weap- 
ons employed by subversive interests. Squelch the 
rumor with established facts.—ANNA H. HAYES, pres- 
ident, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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SyYcAmMoRE CENTER OBSERVES AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK. 


b GRAHAM 
Y HUNTER 


OUR SCHOOLS 
ARE THE MAINSTAY 
OF OUR FREE 
GOVERNMENT. 


I'M GOING TO 
BE A SCHOOL 


AN? HELP OTHERS 
LEARN TO BE 
Goov 
cirizeENns! 


SCHOOLS OF OURS 

ARE THE TRAINING 

GROUNDS FOR OUR 

FUTURE LEADERS 

In AMERICA! 
TODAN'S CHILDREN 
WILL BE AMERICA'S } 


PRACTICALLN TOMORROW. 


NEED A NEW 
BUILDING JUST 
FoR Romeo JONES’ 

BOBBY - SOX 


“ 
WE'RE GONNA ADMIRERS /! 


HAVE A NEW 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
FOR TH’ 


INCREASING , \ 
ENROLLMENTS ! 


I visit 
MY CHILDREN'S 
SCHOOL ALL 
THROUGH THE 


I'MA 
DARNEV Goop 
EXAMPLE OF 
WHAT LACK OF 
EDUCATION CA 
ACCOMPLISH ! 


CERTAINLY, Ep. 
OuR DEMOCRACY 
DEPENDS UPON} 
THE INTELLIGENCE 

OF THE MANY _4 
RATHER THAN 

THE WISDOM 

OF THE FEW. 


\TS POPULATION LARGELY 
FROM THE RURAL AREAS. 
WHAT WILL BE DONE FOR 
RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
IN THE NEXT DECAVE 
\S uP Tous! 


WE ADJOURN 
AN? ATTEN? 
TH’ SCHOOL'S 
OPEN House! 


AFTER ALL, THE 








HEY! THis 


WAN, SNOOPER! 


IN SCHOOL WE 


LEARN To WOR. 


y WE MUST HAVE 
GooPp SCHOOLS. 

OUR CHILDREN 
LEARN THE WHAT, 
WHY, AND HOW OF 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 

\N SCHOOL. 


IT'S OUR DUTY 
‘TO ACQUAINT 
OURSELVES 
WITH SCHOOL 
CONDITIONS 
AN? HELP 
IMPROVE 
"EM! 


EVERYBODY 
ENJOVS TH’ 
DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND EXHIBITS 
AT OPEN HOusE! 


MIND WW 
REPEATIN’ 
‘1g 1 SAID — 
AMERICA’S 
UTURE DEPENDS 
ON AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS "— anv 


BROTHER, THAT'S 
WORTH REPEATING!! 
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ye YEAR AS WELL 
“? AS DURING 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK. 


SCHOOLS ARE FS 
OuRS. THEIR 4 
SUCCESS IS OUR 
BUSINESS, JUST 
AS THE SUCCESS 


“. OF AMERICA 


Is OUR 
BUSINESS. 


“ BRING THE SCHOOLS 
TO THE PEOPLE" THIS 
WEEK — BUT IT 
LOoKS LIKE WE'LL 


I'D ’A 
HAD A LOT 
MORE HORSE 
SENSE IF I 


SOME ‘ 
SCHOOLIN’! 


IN THREE YEARS 
THERE'LL BE FIVE 
CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 
FoR EVERY FouR LAST 
NEAR. WE MUST BE 
SURE THE SCHOOLS 
IN OUR LOCALITY 
ARE PREPARED TO 
MEET THIS DEMAND. 


You Bet! 
THEN'RE 
EXCITING To 

PARENTS 
AS WELL As 
PUPILS! 


RUN LIKE 
EVERYTHING, 

Fattvi— | © 
You'RE MISSIN J 

PLENTY ! 


HAVE TO BRING 


Doze TO THE ee > 
>, SCHOOL ! / 
& \ s - 
7 \ r; \ 


YEs, INDEED! 


\ ESPECIALLY SINCE I 


HAVE THIS SET OF 
QUADRUPLET 
GROWING UP! 


TEAMWORK 
BETWEEN HOME 
AN? SCHOOL IS 
ESSENTIAL. IT'S 

LIKE MY KNITTIN’ 
NEEDLES — THEY 
GOTTA WORK To- 

GETHER FOR TH’ 

BEST RESULTS! 





Prepared by Graham Hunter for Farm and Ranch— 


Southern Agriculturist, 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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Critical Materials 


Vecessary building materi- 
als will be made available 
thru the Controlled Materi- 
als Plan and the US Office 


of Education. 


RALPH C. M. FLYNT 


HRU the Controlled Materials 

Plan for handling the allocation 
critical materials, the federal gov- 
ernment has recognized the essen- 
tiality of education in the emergency. 
The CMP became effective July 1, 
1951, and makes possible the delivery 
of specific amounts of steel, copper, 
and aluminum for school, college, 
library, and hospital construction. 


of 


How Is It Set Up? 


Under the new plan claimant re- 
sponsibility for all public and_pri- 
vate elementary and _— secondary 
schools, colleges and universities, and 
public libraries (including school 
and college libraries) has been dele- 
gated to the US Office of Education 
by the Federal Security Agency, its 
parent organization. Since Novem- 
ber 1950, FSA has served as the over- 
all claimant authority for schools, li- 
braries, and hospitals before the De- 
fense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority. 

The CMP supersedes all previous 
methods of allocating critical mater- 
ials. It has made possible quarterly 
allocations of steel, copper, and alu- 
minum for the construction of health 
and educational facilities, including 
a total of 204,300 tons of carbon 
steel for schools, colleges, and librar- 
ies for the third and fourth quarters 
of 1951. Previously, allocations of 
critical materials had been made on 
a month-to-month basis. But with the 
introduction of the CMP, claimant 
government agencies—such as the US 
Office of Education—are now receiv- 
ing specific requests for specific proj- 
ects, thus making possible more pre- 
cise estimates of the materials re- 


Dr. Flynt was formerly coordinator, 
Civilian Education Requirements Pro- 
gram, US Office of Education. 
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quired for various proposed construc- 
tion jobs. 


Education Is in a Stronger Position 
fo) 


All teachers and school administra- 
tors can take encouragement from 
this news, for the quarterly alloca- 
tions just mentioned were among the 
first to be granted outside the mili- 
tary. In addition, the FSA’s claimant 
authority has placed education in a 
much stronger position than it held 
during World War Il. Much credit 
for this official recognition of educa- 
tion’s vital emergency function 
goes to the many national organiza- 
tions which have been working close- 
ly with the US Office of Education. 

In speaking to a group of educa- 
tors last summer US Commissioner 
of Education Earl J. McGrath said: 
“Some reason that we ought to delay 
building any more schools until after 
the emergency ends. This proposal is 
not in the national interest. We de- 
layed in the ’30s because we had a de- 
pression; we delayed in the ’40s be- 
cause of the war; if we delay in the 
"50s for any reason, except national 
survival itself, we will not be acting 
wisely the school system on 
which we pride ourselves and which 
is envied thruout the world will be 
irreparably damaged. In my judg- 
ment we can with our enormous re- 
sources carry on the activities of mo- 
bilization and at the same time pro- 
vide for the basic educational needs 
of our children.” 

The CMP allocation of critical 
materials for educational institutions 
is heartening evidence that the mob- 
ilization effort need not impair essen- 
tial school construction. However, 
the availability of certain amounts of 
steel, copper, and aluminum is not a 
guarantee that anywhere near all of 
education’s building needs can be 
met. It is fundamental to the proper 
and successful administration of the 
CMP order that everyone concerned 
with school and college construction 
be extraordinarily careful in long- 
range planning. 


How Does It Work? 


Two basic principles guide the 
staff of the US Office of Education jp 
exercising claimant responsibilities 
under the CMP. First of all, we are 
attempting to insure that all essen. 
tial projects go forward. And, sec 
ondly, we are attempting to insure 
the greatest economy in the use of 
critical materials consistent with 
safety and longevity. Within that 
framework, these are the procedures 
followed in handling allocations: 

[1] When local authorities decide 
to build any school structure, they 
secure copies of Form 4-C, including 
the supplement for education, which 
is filled out and sent to the Office of 
Education. Form 4-C has a dual pur. 
pose: to notify the claimant agency 
of the job details needed for issuance 
of a permit and for issuance of an al- 
location of materials. 

[2] On the basis of certain criteria 
(seating capacity, enrolment and the 
like), the Office determines the es 
sentiality of the project and issues a 
permit authorizing commencement 
of construction. 

[3] On the basis of information 
contained in the application form, 
the Office [a] establishes a quarterly 
construction schedule, and [b] de. 
termines and allots the critical ma- 
terials for the project. CMP Form 13 
is used both for the issuance of the 
permit and the allocation of mater- 
ials and thus is the all-important 
“ticket” each project must have. 

Great responsibility is thus placed 
on local school authorities, and the 
success of the CMP will depend 
largely on their foresight and cooper- 
ation. Dr. McGrath has summarized 
that responsibility by saying: 

“Educators, schoolboard members, 
and trustees have a high obligation 
to request assistance for only the es- 
sential needs of education and to 
make resources stretch as far as pos- 
sible. Building programs should be 


reexamined. Nonessential projects 
should be postponed. Blueprints 
should be _ reinspected. Substitute 


building materials should be used in- 
stead of critical materials wherever 
possible without sacrificing safety 
and soundness. If these precaution- 
ary measures are taken, specific con- 
struction permits can be granted 
with the assurance that the necessary 
supplies will be made available thru 
the Controlled Materials Plan.” 
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NALOGIES are frequently drawn 

between the maturing of body 
parts or anatomical structures and 
the corresponding processes in psy- 
chological development. These analo- 
gies are helpful when they are re- 
stricted to comparisons and when 
they stress such basic facts as the 
inescapable interrelationship _ be- 
tween hereditary and environmental 
factors in all development, as was 
so admirably done by Willard Olson 
in his recent contribution to this 
However, analogies between 
anatomical and _ psychological de- 
velopment must not be pushed too 
far. 

When one traces the growth of 
the brain, the arm or the toes, one 
is obviously dealing with anatomical 
structures. Such structures must be 
provided for thru heredity, but they 
are nonetheless dependent also upon 
favoring conditions in the prenatal 
and postnatal environment (nourish- 
ment, oxygen, and the like) . Growth 
in physical features proceeds “‘satis- 
factorily” within a rather wide range 
of environmental differences, tho it 
is subject to marked distortions when 
their limits are transcended. 


series. 


Readiness Factors 


When, on the other hand, one 
traces development in reading skills, 
in knowledge of geography, or in 
arithmetical competence, one is deal- 
ing with changes in behavior. 

This is not to say that one may 
safely ignore heredity, for differences 
in heredity make for differences in 
structure. Nor is it to say that in 
planning instruction one may disre- 
gard the growth status attained in 
the general structures essential to 
learning. Any realistic consideration 
of readiness for instruction in the 
subjectmatter areas of the school 
curriculum must, of course, include 
recognition of these factors; but it 
must also include recognition of the 
following points: 

[1] There are no known structures 
which are specialized to the achieve- 
ment of success in subjectmatter 
learning (the eye functions in read- 
ing, but it functions also in many 
other types of behavior) . 

[2] Progress in the subjectmatter 
areas is, therefore, not produced by 
the maturing of specialized structures 


SE ere Es oe OEE ee ee 
Dr. Brownell is dean of the School of 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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Readiness 


for 


Subjectmatter Learning 


No longer is readiness left to chance 


and time; it is produced, reports 


(it does not come as the inevitable 
result of some kind of “unfolding”’) . 

[3] Rather, psychological develop- 
ment of the kinds in question occurs 
as appropriate behavior patterns are 
organized and reorganized (e.g., the 
relatively independent movements of 
fingers, hand, and arm are combined 
and coordinated into the act of 
writing) . 

[4] The patterning of behavior 
just referred to comes about thru 
the learner’s own experience as he 
identifies himself with his culture 
and as he meets his needs (both those 
which are primarily selfinitiated and 
those which are engendered by the 
demands of that culture) . 








Research Says __ ] 


This article by Dr. Brownell is 
seventh in a series designed to 
interpret basic research findings of 
importance to the classroom teach- 
er. Harold G. Shane, professor of 
education, Northwestern University, 


Evanston, Illinois, is coordinator of 
the project. 





WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 


Development of Readiness 

General acceptance of the position 
outlined in the foregoing statements 
makes the school a cultural necessity 
and justifies our search for improve- 
ments in the guidance and direction 
of learning thru instruction. On 
the other hand, occasional failure 
to accept points [3] and [4] along 
with [1] and [2] is responsible for 
confused thinking and 
practices in education. 

Readiness in the case of the school 
subjects is often regarded as a con- 
dition resulting from anatomical ma- 
turing. Capacities, or aptitudes, 
or potentialities for particular types 
of school learning, according to some, 
grow and reach fruigion in ways con- 
sonant with their own schedules. 
Such personal qualities or character- 
istics vary from child to child and 
within the same child, it is said, yet 
mature with considerable uniformity 
and without material effect from 
experience. In this view, it is folly 
to try to hasten the rate of change; 
instead, one can only wait until the 
process of maturing has yielded the 
desired status for learning. 

This view may be challenged both 
on theoretical grounds (it under- 
values the third and fourth points 
in the list above) and on the basis 


erroneous 
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of research. Reading readiness is not 
now left to chance and to time alone; 
it is produced. Pretaced to the tra- 


ditional Reader I are the primer, 
the preprimer, and, most recently, 
readiness experiences. Montessori is 
now reported to be having consider- 
able success in introducing children 
to arithmetic, not at age 6 or 7 or 8, 
but at 

|? 


age Iz 


age 3; and to algebra, not at 
or 14, but at age 7. 
Readiness, in a word, is seen to be 
far from sacrosanct in its develop- 
ment; it 1s, to 


stimulation, direction, and control to 


rather, amenable 
an extent far greater than ts assumed 
by those who rely upon anatomical 
maturation. ‘Lhe method is that of 
providing and manipulating graded 
series of experiences—in brief, it 1s 
the method of sound teaching. 


Importance of Experience 
Like other short summaries of posi- 
tion, this article, devoted as it is to 
suffers trom 
The reader en- 
counters dogma in place of sweet 
reasonableness, Opinion in place of 


controversial — issues, 


space limitations. 


data, and exaggerations in place of 
studied balance. 
The critical 
turbed by an apparent overemphasis 
upon the distinction between struc- 


reader may be dis- 


ture and function in the organization 
of behavior. The less critical reader 
may see in the statement no recog- 
nition the of hereditary 
factors in the developmental process 
and may misinterpret the position 
taken as a plea for an utterly ruth- 


of role 


Worry is interest 
trouble before it 
Dean Inge 


on 
due.— 


paid 
comes 


less educational program that forces 
children to learn when and what they 
cannot learn. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Be all this as it may, the purpose 
of the article will have been achieved 
if it serves to center attention upon 
the importance. of the learner’s ex- 
perience as a basis of guiding and di- 
recting his development in the area 
of school learning. It is, after all, 
the learner’s experiences with which 
we work in education, and it is here 
that we find the means to make learn- 
ing more meaningful and instruction 
correspondingly more effective. # 
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[1] The United Nations came into be- 
ing October 24, 1946, when a majority of 
the countries which signed the charter at 
San Francisco had sent formal notes con- 
firming their signature. October 24 is 
now United Nations Day. 

[2] Each member contributes to the 
annual budget of the United Nations. 
The amount, decided by the General As- 
sembly, depends on ability to pay. 

[3] The General Assembly admits new 
member countries—after they have been 
recommended by the Security Council. 
Nine new members have been admitted 
since 1945, making a total of 60. 


[4] The General Assembly meets once 
a year. It holds special meetings if its 
members, or the Security Council, want 
one. 

[5] The Assembly decides important 
matters by a two-thirds majority vote, 
other questions by a simple majority. 
There is no veto. 

[6] The Charter says the General As- 
sembly cannot make recommendations 
on any question concerning peace and 
security being considered by the Security 
Council, unless the Security Council asks 
it to do so. But in December 1950 the 
Assembly decided that if the Security 
Council failed, because of a veto, to act 
on a threat to the peace, the Assembly 
could take action. 


[7] The Security Council consists of 
11 member countries. Six of these are 
chosen by the Assembly for two years. 
Five of them are permanent and are 
named in the charter: China, France, 
USSR, United Kingdom, and United 
States. 

[8] The Council cannot make any de- 
cision, except on questions of procedure, 
if one of the permanent members op- 
poses; this is the veto or unanimity 
rule. 

[9] The Security Council’s job is to 
keep the peace. It is always in session. 

[10] When the Council is recommend- 
ing measures for settling a dispute be- 
tween members, those members 
not vote. 


must 


[11] The Economic and Social Council 
has 18 members chosen by the General 
Assembly for three years. 

[12] There is no veto in the Economic 
and Social Council. 

[13] Working with the United Na- 
tions are 10 separate organizations called 
specialized agencies. Three more are be- 
ing formed. Each agency works in a par- 


facts 
about 


UN 


ticular field. The Economic and Social 
Council coordinates these agencies. 


[14] The Trusteeship Council in 
cludes member countries administering 
trust territories, permanent members of 
the Security Council, and enough other 
members elected by the Assembly for 
three years to make equal the number 


of those which administer and_ those 
which do not. 
[15] The Trusteeship System looks 


after the territories and helps them de. 
velop so they may govern themselves. 

[16] People may send petitions to the 
Trusteeship Council concerning condi- 
tions in trust territories. 


[17] he International Court of Jus 
tice at the Hague in Holland has 15 
judges elected by the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. 

[18] The job of the Court is to con- 
sider all cases referred to it. 
advisory Opinions on request. 


It gives 


[19] The Secretariat takes care of all 
United Nations administrative matters. 
[20] The staff members of the Secre- 
tariat are from many nations; they do 
not represent their countries but form an 
independent international civil service. 
[21] At the head of the Secretariat is 
the Secretary-General, appointed by the 


General Assembly on the recommends § 


tion of the Security Council. Trygve 
Lie, of Norway, is the first Secretary- 
General. 

{|22] The United Nations thru its 
Technical Assistance Administration aids 
countries which need expert advice on 
economic development, social welfare, 
and public administration. It provides 
fellowships to train people in_ these 
countries. 

[23] The TAA money comes from a 
fund to which 54 countries have made 
voluntary contributions in addition to 
their regular contributions to the United 
Nations. 

[24] The United Nations has pro 
claimed a Universal Declaration of Hu 
man Rights; it has adopted a conver 
tion for the prevention and punishment, 
as an international crime, of “genocide” 
(the killing of groups belonging to 4 
particular race, nationality, or religion). 

[25] The United Nations runs 4 
world-wide system of control over dat- 
gerous drugs, such as opium and cocaine. 

—Department of Public Information, 
Research Section, United Nations. 
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THE CENTENNIAL 
CTION PROGRAM 


1931-37 


A statement to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly, San Fran- 
cisco, California, July 3, 1951, 
by Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of 
THE JOURNAL. For action 
taken see the third page of this 
article. 


E ARE on historic ground. 

Almost exactly six years ago 
there occurred in this city an event 
of great importance to the future of 
humanity. It was here that on June 
95, 1945, the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization 
unanimously approved the charter 
of the United Nations. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion had something to do with that 
charter. Under the War and Peace 
Fund it had brought together, in a 
series of 12 regional conferences thru- 
out the country, groups of laymen to 
discuss the importance of a place for 
education in the peace. It had pub- 
lished 125,000 copies of a booklet for 
use in these conferences. It was ably 
represented here at the United Na- 
tions conference and worked with 
the various delegations. Many groups 
were interested in having a place for 
education in the UN charter, but 
without the leadership of the NEA 
—under the able generalship of such 
men as Willard E. Givens and Wil- 
liam G. Carr—and the activities made 
possible by the War and Peace Fund 
there would have been no UNEsco. 

Had the National Education As- 
sociation in its long history accom- 
plished nothing more than that one 
achievement it would have been 
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worth all that had been invested in it 
from the beginning. For—since wars 
begin in the minds of men—upon 
Unesco more than upon any other 
single agency must depend the suc- 
cess of the United Nations itself thru 
the long years ahead. 

Dean Russell, has himself 
made an outstanding contribution, 
has just told you about the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. American teachers have also 
done much thru the Overseas Teach- 
er Fund and in other ways to aid 
our fellow teachers. It is important 
that the voice of the teacher be in- 
creasingly strong thruout the world. 

Our Victory Action Program is 
now history. It ended on May 31, 
1951. It has been one of the bright- 
est chapters in the life of our As- 
sociation. It has been a_ practical 
demonstration of what can be ac- 
complished by careful planning and 
coordinated effort built upon mutual 
confidence among the workers in 
local, state, and national associations. 

We are again faced with the fu- 
ture. Shall we enter a period of drift, 
or shall we move forward with re- 
newed purpose and zeal in keeping 
with the position which our Associ- 
ation occupies in the life of the 
world? That is the question which 
our Executive Committee and our 
Board of Directors, composed of most 
able and representative men and 
women, have been facing during the 
past year, and that is the question 
which they are asking you to con- 
sider during this meeting and to de- 
cide at the business session on Friday. 

I have been asked to present the 
Centennial Action Program of our 
United Profession, the outline of 
which is now in your hands. This I 
am glad and highly honored to do. 

If, in the kindness of providence, 
I am permitted to continue three 
years more, I shall have been in your 
service in the National Education 
Association for more than one-third 


who 


of its first century. I have been with 
the Association long enough to see 
its work in perspective and am near 
enough retirement to evaluate it with 
detachment. I believe that this Asso- 
ciation with its affiliated state and lo- 
cal associations and its great depart- 
ments, working together in a mighty 
unity, can do more than any other 
agency to bring into our civilization 
the informed intelligence and coop- 
eration necessary to the survival of 
our personal rights, political liber- 
ties, and representative institutions. 

If ever our country needed the 
best possible schools, it needs them 
now. As Winston Churchill pointed 
out in a worldwide broadcast during 
the war: “The future of the world is 
left to highly educated races who 
alone can handle the scientific appa- 
ratus necessary for preeminence in 
peace or survival in war.” 

And yet our schools are faced with 
a grave crisis. 

There is a serious shortage of ade- 
quately prepared teachers for our 
elementary schools at present salaries. 
More than half of the teachers in the 
schools of the United States today 
could not meet the standards for be- 
ginning teachers in the more ad- 
vanced states. 

There is a serious school-building 
shortage which has been accumulat- 
ing since the beginning of World 
War II. There is a rapidly increasing 
school enrolment resulting from the 
high birthrate of the war years. We 
shall have eight million more chil- 
dren in the public schools in 1957 
than there would have been had the 
birthrate of the prewar years con- 
tinued. 

The schools are under malicious 
attack from powerful enemies. Infla- 
tion is again upon us. Schools are 
forced to compete for both personnel 
and finance with colossal military ex- 
penditures. There is a strong trend 
toward militarism. Rapid technolog- 
ical change is constantly forcing up- 
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on our people adjustments in their 
ways of living that place heavy strains 
upon character and home life. 

If our needed the 


strongest possible organization of its 


country ever 
teachers, that time is now. Perhaps a 
figure of speech will help us to visual- 
ize the evolution of our professional 
organization in terms of its techno- 
logical counterpart. 

When a few local associations were 
established in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, our profession 
was learning to creep. There was no 
trained public-school teaching force 
from which to draw. There was not a 
state, city, or county superintendent 
in the country, not a state or city 
normal school, not six free public 
highschools, no free public libraries, 
no state university, no textbook pub- 
lishing houses, and no makers of 
school furniture. 

When the first state teachers asso- 
ciations were formed, our profession 
was learning to walk. There were 
then no railroads, no steamships, no 
automobiles or airplanes. Travel to 
meetings was by stage, and the meet- 
ings were small. 

When one watches an infant trying 
to walk, he sees its countless failures; 
its successes are but few. If his obser- 
vations were limited to but a brief 
time, the outlook might seem hope- 
less, but the child’s joy is sustained 
by an inner knowledge that he will 
eventually succeed. So it was with the 
leaders of these pioneer associations. 

In 1857, when our Association was 
organized at Philadelphia, we may 
think of our profession as starting 
out on foot; that was better than 
standing still. In 1917, when NEA 
headquarters were moved to Wash- 
ington, we may think of our profes- 
sion as going along by horse and 
buggy; that was better than walking. 
We may now think of it as traveling 
in a Model T Ford. 

We are going thru a process some- 
thing like the evolution of the auto- 
mobile. You who are older will re- 
member the Ford cars we bought at 
the beginning of the century. First, 
one bought a car with an open body 
and four wheels. Then he added im- 
provements piecemeal. 

If one wanted to travel at night, 
he added carbide headlamps. If he 
wanted to know how fast he was go- 
ing, he added a speedometer. If he 
wanted to travel in the rain, he 
bought a top. If the roads got too 
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rough, he added crude shock-absorb- 
ers. If he got tired of cranking the 
engine, he added a selfstarter. 

When collisions became too fre- 
quent, he added bumpers. When he 
grew weary of changing tires, he 
added a spare. When he wanted to 
make quick stops, he added four- 
wheel brakes. When he wanted more 
space for his baggage, he added a 
trunk. When he wanted to keep in 
touch with the outside world, he add- 
ed a radio. 

And so on, till a time came when 
the engineers and designers of the 
automotive industry set out to build 
a complete car which would give to 
tens of millions of Americans the 
best personal transportation in the 
world. This cost a lot of money, but 
it more than paid its way and we 
gladly pay the bill. 

One hears no arguments today 
about one’s personal right to buy a 
car without a starter or headlights or 
four-wheel brakes. When we buy a 
car, we “join all ten,” because we 
know that is the way to travel in the 
modern world. 

Our teacher organizations have 
been going thru a similar evolution. 
The time has come to perfect a de- 
sign of professional machinery capa- 
ble of performing effectively the 
common tasks essential to our wel- 
fare and survival. That is what the 
Centennial Action Program proposes 
to do. 

The Centennial Action Program 
gets its name from the fact that our 
Association was born in Philadelphia 
in 1857 and in 1957 will observe 100 
years of its being. The life of our 
Association has been placed in the 
most momentous century of all time, 
and the six years between now and 
1957 may well be the most crucial 
vears in the entire life of mankind. 
They may well decide the future of 
the United Nations, the question of 
whether we shall move forward into 
a world of increasing peace or in- 
creasing conflict which may destroy 
the human race. 

Facing these challenging years, 
your Executive Committee urges that 
we bring to the task of perfecting 
our organization the kind of imag- 
ination, inventive skill, courage, per- 
sistence, and persuasive power that 
have brought great achievements to 
our profession and our country. It 
has set forth certain convictions upon 
which it bases the proposals to fol- 


low. Thank God for convictions that 
hold us to a sense of duty and move 
us to action! These are the convic. 
tions: 

[1] That our country’s greatest re. 
sources are its children, youth, and 
adults who, in a modern advancing 
world, must never stop learning, 

{2} That the main purpose of the 
public schools is to help develop to 
the maximum the human capabili- 
ties within our democracy, which 
is now called upon to make good on 
the promises of the democratic ideal 
and to give leadership to the liberty. 
loving peoples of the world. 

[3] That there rests upon all citi- 
zens, as well as upon teachers, the 
obligation to work for an _ increas. 
ingly effective program of education 
for all our people. 

[4] That the teaching profession 
of the United States has a moral ob- 
ligation to recognize its responsibil- 
ity to promote a program of service 
and leadership thru a united pro 
fession effective in local, state, na 
tional, and international areas. 

In keeping with these convictions 
your Executive Committee proposes: 

[1] That our profession continue 
its campaign of unification, expan- 
sion, and development into a new 
program to be known as the Cen- 
tennial Action Program 1951-57. 

[2] That the Centennial Action 
Program develop plans for the con- 
tinuing unification of our entire pro- 
fession, including structure, finance, 
leadership training, and _ services. 

[3] That the Centennial Action 
Program include comprehensive 
plans for the improvement of in- 
struction and for raising the stand- 
ards of professional teaching and ef- 
fective administrative services. 

[4] That the Centennial Action 
Program include a comprehensive 
plan for professional growth and 
teacher welfare designed to give edu- 
cational leaders the place in com- 
munity life which the nature of their 
work demands, including social sta- 
tus, salaries, tenure, sick leave, sab- 
batical leave, and retirement. 

[5] That the Centennial Action 
Program include plans for leadership 
and service designed to help lift the 
level of civic and community life. 

[6] That the Centennial Action 
Program include plans for world 
service and cooperation with edu- 
cators of other countries looking 
toward peace, world understanding, 
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justice, cooperation, and mutual 
helpfulness. 

[7] That the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee provide for the development 
of the details of the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program and authorize the steps 
necessary for its achievement. 

[8] That affiliated state and local 
associations be asked to adopt the 
Centennial Action Program in prin- 
ciple during their 1951-52 meetings, 
to proceed as rapidly as conditions 
will permit to unify dues, and to de- 
velop action programs of their own 
built around the goals of the centen- 
nial program. 


The Centennial Action 
Program Goals 


And now let us read together the 
goals themselves. They are a further 
development of the goals toward 
which we have been working in the 
Victory Action Program. 

Its goals are: 

[1] An active democratic local edu- 
cation association in every community. 

[2] A strong and effective state educa- 
tion association in every state. 

[3] A larger and more effective Na- 
tional Education Association. 

[4] Unified dues—a single fee cover- 
ing local, state, national, and world 
services—collected by the local. 

[5] 100% membership enrolment in 
local, state, and national professional 
organizations, to be recognized by a 
professional certificate; with provision 
for a professional progress certificate for 
local units with at least 900%. 

[6] Unified committees—the chairmen 
of local and state committees serving as 
advisory members of central national 
committees. 

[7] A Future Teachers of America 
chapter in every institution preparing 
teachers. 

[8] A. professionally prepared and 
competent person in every school posi- 
ion. 

[9] A strong, adequately staffed state 
department of education in each state 
and a more adequate federal education 
agency. 

[10] An adequate professional salary 
for all members. 

[11] For all educational personnel— 
professional security guaranteed by ten- 
ure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, 
and an adequate retirement income for 
old age. 

[12] Reasonable class size and equi- 
table distribution of the teaching load. 

[13] Units of school administration 
large enough to provide for efficient 
operation. 

[14] Adequate educational opportu- 
nity for every child and youth. 
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[15] Equalization and expansion of 
educational opportunity including need- 
ed state and national financing. 

[16] A safe, healthful, and wholesome 
community environment for every child 
and youth. 

[17] Adequately informed lay support 
of public education. 

[18] An able, pwblic-spirited board 
of education in every community. 

[19] An effective World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

[20] A more effective United Nations 
Educational. Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 


The Foundation Goals 


1 shall comment here on only three 
of these goals, the three upon which 
all of the others largely depend. 

First, an adequate professional sal- 
ary for all members—It will not be 
possible during the years ahead to 
maintain a professional staff in the 
schools without great increases in 
teachers salaries. The average teach- 
ers salary in the United States is now 
only 5080 inflated dollars. This _ fig- 
ure should be immediately raised to 
at least $4000. A society cannot go 
forward which is content to pay the 


teachers who guide its children less 
than it pays the butcher, the plumb- 
er, and the truckdriver. 

Our budget for military expendi- 
tures during the next year is more 
than 50 billion dollars. One-tenth of 
that budget would pay a salary of 
$5000 a year to each of a million 
teachers. In my judgment the av- 
erage salary for the teachers in the 
United States should be at least $5000 
by 1957. Top salaries for teachers of 
outstanding training, ability, and 
service should be twice that. 

Second, an active democratic local 
association in every community—We 
have long recognized that strong local 
associations working on the prob- 
lems of the profession and the com- 
munity are basic to effective profes- 
sional organization. We have made 
considerable progress in organizing 
locals. In 1921 there were 240 local 
associations affiliated with the NEA: 
in 1936 there were more than 600; 
there are now more than 4000; and 
it would take at least 2000 more to 
cover the entire country. 

But most of these local associations 





Action on the Centennial Program 


THE motion to adopt the Centen- 
nial Action Program was made on 
Friday, July 6, 1951, by Mrs. Sarah C. 
Caldwell of Ohio. Following second- 
ing speeches, the motion was unani- 
mously and enthusiastically adopted 
by a rising vote. The following are 
extracts from talks made in support 
of the motion: 

“The suggested program is divided 
into two parts. The first, the Cen- 
tennial, will arrive whether we do 
anything about it or not. The second 
part, the action, depends on every 
delegate present at this Assembly and 
what they do when they get home. 
The success of the Centennial will be 
assured if our action is well directed, 
immediate, and adequate.”—Joe A. 
Chandler, Washington. 

“Utah wholeheartedly recommends 
the adoption of the Centennial Action 
Program. We have now 38 of 
40 school districts with 1000 mem- 
bership in the national, state, and lo- 
cal associations. The two districts not 
reaching 100% are above the 90% 
mark.”—Jesse R. Black, Utah. 

“It is with great satisfaction that 
I second this motion. We must keep 
on working. There are a million or 
more teachers in the public schools 
of America. There should be a 


our 


mil- 


lion of us as members of the NEA.” 
—Frederick L. Hipp, New Jersey. 
“Do we at all times fully realize 
that when we talk in terms of the Na- 
tional Education Association we are 
not only speaking of professional or- 
ganization, but in terms of the very 
preservation of democracy thru edu- 
cation, both at and abroad? 
Madam President, when we are ready 
to vote on the motion, may I suggest 
a standing vote, pledging our best 
efforts to back the Centennial Action 
Program to the limit of our strength.” 
—Walte 
“It would appear most appropriate 
that we think of the National Edu- 
cation Association as almost a star in 
the emblem of 


home 


Howe, Connecticut. 


our country, because 


as those men who met 175 years ago 
visioned a new country, so those who 
met almost 100 years ago visioned a 
new force which should give meaning 
and perpetuity to public education and 
to the 


early 


ideals for which those 


pioneers of our nation stood. 


great 


We in Pennsylvania—the mother state 
of the NEA—join with all of you to 


achieve this Centennial Action Pro- 
gram and to add new brilliance to 
our star, the National Education As- 


sociation.” —Harvey E. Gayman, Penn 
sylvanta. 
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are still relatively ineflective. We 
have a list of them but no adequate 
directory of their officers and com- 
mittees and no comprehensive re- 
then Nor— 
with a few notable exceptions—do 


we have adequate provision for giv- 


ports of achievements. 


ing to them the service which they 
need from the state and national as- 
sociations. Here is the area to which 
we must give our best thought and 
most vigorous effort. 

Ihe local association is worth just 
the difference it the lives 
of its members, of the children, and 
of the people in the community. 


makes in 


When teachers contribute generously 
to the life of the community outside 
the school, they will find increasing 
their work within the 
school. Let us put ever more of our 
time, talent, and money into the de- 
velopment of our local associations 


skilled 


support for 


and into the training of a 
leadership. 

Three, unified dues, a single mem- 
bership fee covering loc al, state, na- 
tional, and collected 
by the local. This is the hard core 
of the Centennial Action Program. 
Our profession cannot go down the 


world service 


line effectively to achieve its program 
of service to the children of the na- 
tion without adequate funds. Our 
budget may seem large, but in com- 
parison with the scale of operations 
in the world today it is relatively 
small. 

I believe the teachers of this coun- 
try when they understand the issues 
at stake will gladly assume the bur- 
den of financing a program which 
will bring to them decent salaries, 
adequate standards of living, the 
support of an informed and _ inter- 
ested public, and the satisfaction of 
taking their part in an intelligent 
and cooperative world. 

Our best membership gains of re- 
cent years have come as a result of 
unified dues collected by the local 
associations. That is where the re- 
sponsibility for membership should 
be. 

In some quarters one finds the 
fear that if dues are unified, state 
association membership may fall off. 
Experience shows the exact opposite 
to be true—that, when the program 
is adequately interpreted to the 
teachers, state association member- 
ship grows and becomes more stable 
under unified dues—as witness the 
record of Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
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Orcgon, Utah, Washington, or West 
Virginia. 


Steps in the Adoption of the 
Centennial Program 


Let us now give attention to the 
procedures by which this far-reaching 
program may be put into effect. It 
is not easy in a democracy to bring 
about the adoption of a program 
which is destined to affect eventually 
each of more than a million teachers, 
some six thousand local associations, 
some 52 state and territorial asso- 
ciations as well as the National Ed- 
ucation Association and its various 
departments, committees, and com- 
missions. The willingness to embark 
upon such an undertaking in the 
truly democratic spirit is in_ itself 
inspiring. This is the way the pro- 
cedure will work. 

The first step is the consideration 
and adoption of the program by this 
Representative Assembly on Fridav. 
There will be some such motion as 
this: 

“IT move that the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program as presented to this 
Representative Assembly on Tues- 
day, July 3, 1951, be adopted and 
that the NEA Executive Committee 
be instructed to move forward in 
keeping with the provisions of that 
program.” 

Second, the program will go to our 
various affiliated state and local as- 
sociations to take effect in each when 
adopted by it. They will be asked to 
adopt the program in principle dur- 
ing their 1951-52 meetings. 

Third, each state and local associ- 
ation within the area of its authority 
will adopt each of the specific pro- 
posals contained in the Centennial 
Action Program goals which it wishes 
to emphasize as a part of its own 
action program. 

Fourth, as your Executive Com- 
mittee under the mandate given by 
this assembly develops further de- 
tails of the program, each constituent 
association, department, or other 
agency will pass upon the proposals 
that concern it. 

Could anything be more demo- 
cratic and at the same time could 
anything be more difficult? The chal- 
lenge of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram is its very difficulty. It appeals 
to the pioneer spirit in us all. It 
calls upon us to surrender every 
lesser aim; to compose or rise above 
every difference of opinion; to lay 


aside our personal grievances and 
animosities, if we have any; and to 
dedicate ourselves anew to our pro- 
fession, our country, and humanity. 
Can the Centennial Action 
Program Be Achieved? 


Can the 
gram be 


Centennial Action Pro. 
achieved? It CAN if we 
have faith and put our lives into it, 
It can if we will “fill the unforgiving 
minute with 60 worth of 
distance run.” It can if those who 
occupy positions of leadership will 
truly lead. It can by people who 
BELIEVE in it. It will never be done 
by people who do NOT believe in it, 

The Centennial Action Program 
is a voluntary program. It depends 
on mutual goodwill, discussion, and 
understanding. This means that 
progress will be uneven, that some 
communities and states will pioneer 
and move faster than their neigh- 
bors. Others will bring up the rear. 


seconds 


But that is the way progress comes 
in America. We shall be urged for- 
ward by the growing awareness that 
in a dynamic age our profession will 
be overshadowed unless it keeps step 
with progress in other areas of life. 

New occasions teach new duties; 

Time makes ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, 

Who would keep abreast of Truth. 


Civilization today is on a_ high 
plateau above a great precipice. It 
may mill around, lose its bearings, 
and plunge into the depths below, 
from which it may take untold cen- 
turies to escape, or it may by intelli- 
gent persistence build a bridge to 
span the chasm and march across to 
a new land of understanding, peace, 
freedom, and happiness. 

The arches of that bridge are the 
institutions which serve humanity in 
its homes, its schools, and _ its 
churches. They must be made strong. 
The need is urgent, the time is short, 
the burden is heavy, but dare we 
fail to meet the challenge? 

Let us not underestimate our- 
selves. Let us not underestimate our 
profession. Let us not underestimate 
our country. Let us not underesti- 
mate mankind. 


Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, 
to drift: 

We have hard work to do and loads 
to lift; 

Shun not the struggle: face it—'tis 
God’s gift. 
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Ran pupils entering ninth grade in Port Huron, 


Michigan, city schools are 


carefully oriented. 





Nee 


\PID stacking of books broke 
R the gently buzzing routine of 
the rural school. Several eighth-grad- 
ers, faces shining with ‘anticipation, 
left the classroom. 


residents of 
Saint Clair County, Michigan, were 


These youngsters, 
on their way to meet a delegation 
from Washington Junior Highschool 
of nearby Port Huron. In an adjoin- 
ing room they talked with their visi- 
tors—the junior-high principal, three 
counselors, and a classroom teacher. 

They sat in little groups, chatting 
informally about what Washington 
Junior High would be like. They 
scanned the school paper, eager for 
news of older triends. They listened 
excitedly to explanations of “home- 


rooms,” “intramural 


“clubs,” and 
sports.”” 

One month later, in April, these 
same eighth-graders piled into a bus 
and journeyed to Washington school. 
They took standardized achievement 
tests, the same tests taken by all Port 
Huron children. Then, conducted by 
student-council guides, they toured 
the building. 

One of the guides explained the 
student-council system. The librarian 
pointed out what opportunities for 
fun and study existed in her domain. 
At noon the visitors lunched in the 
school cafeteria with their student- 
council hosts, the principal, coun- 
selors, and ninth-grade teachers. 

By the middle of the afternoon, 
their tests had been scored. They sat 
down with counselors whom they al- 





Mr. Burnell is principal of Washington 
Junior Highschool, Port Huron, Michi- 
gan. Miss Kirkwood is girls’ counselor 
at the same school. 
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ready knew and proceeded to plan 
their ninth-grade courses. 

This was the climax of their day. 
This was their first official act as stu- 
dents-to-be of an urban 
tem. It was to make this step—the big 
step—easier that they had first talked 
about, and later visited, Washington 
Junior High. 


school sys- 


Behind the Scenes 


But back of this talking and visit- 
ing lay much intercommunity plan- 
ning. For years youngsters had made 
unaided the jump from rural eighth 
grade to urban ninth. When five 
vears ago a helping teacher spotted 
the unhappiness of an illadjusted ru- 
ral girl, she determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

Representatives of the Saint Clair 
County schools met with Port Huron 
public-school officials. Counselors 
from Washington and Garfield, the 
other junior highschool, joined the 
talks. The result was the orientation 
program we have described. 

Here’s how it works. In late March, 
Port Huron ofhcials learn 
from the county superintendent ap- 
proximately how many rural young- 
sters will enter city schools the fol- 
lowing fall. They then arrange visits 
such as the one described above to 
the rural schools at which these chil- 
dren are enroled. 

When the rural pupils visit the 
junior highschool, transportation is 
provided by schoolbus or by a teach- 
er’s car. If the group totals more 
than 40, it is split and invited on 
different days. 

Each year a conference of rural 
and urban teachers is held. In prepa- 
ration for this, the junior-high coun- 
selors talk with students who for- 
merly attended rural schools. They 
compile reports giving grades, at- 


school 





tendance, and extracurriculum activ- 
ities of these students. These reports 
and information from rural teachers 
are discussed at the meeting. 


Changing Conditions 


Because of the construction of a 


new rural junior highschool, the 
orientation program is now being 
changed. Port Huron Highschool 


will adopt the rural-to-urban adjust- 
ment plan and will adapt it to high- 
school conditions. Washington Jun- 
ior Highschool will provide a more 
extensive orientation program for its 
fewer rural transfer students. 

The new includes a_ late- 
winter meeting at Washington school 
for parents of rural children. School 
routine and ninth-grade subjects are 
discussed and parents’ questions are 


setup 


answered. 
will continue to visit 
the rural schools in late March. But 
those youngsters will be invited to 
The 
first trip will be a “social call” and 
will permit them to get acquainted 
with their future school. On the sec 
ond trip they will take the standard- 
ized will make out 
selection-ol-studies blanks. 
Progress reports will be transmit- 
ted to former teachers in 


Counselors 


visit Washington school twice. 


tests and then 


the rural 
area. If needed, informal conterences 


will be scheduled between present 
and former teachers, but the gen- 
eral urban-rural conference will be 


dropped. 

Thus, Port Huron attempts to ease 
the difficulty of “the big step”, and 
so help all rural pupils profit from, 
and contribute to, the city school. # 


CLARE E. BURNELL 
and 
VIRGINIA KIRKWOOD 








Yowe need A NEW CURRICULUM|F 


a says 


LOUISE DUDLEY 


HEN we ask if the curriculum 

for women should be the same 
as for men, we are asking if the broad 
basic needs of women are the same 
as of men. The answer depends on 
the specificity with which these needs 
are recognized and met. 

We agree that everyone, whether 
man or woman, should speak good 
English, be a good citizen, and main- 
tain good health. And if we are satis- 
fied with such general statements, 
there is little difference between the 
needs of men and women. But if we 
inquire more particularly into these 
coals and the way they are to be 
reached, the differences appear. 


For Example 


Physical health is an obvious ex- 
ample. If a woman is to be her best, 
she should know the demands that 
are unique with women as well as 
those common to both sexes. 

Economics is another obvious ex- 
ample. In the United States the man 
usually makes the money and the 
woman spends it. This used to be 
considered a wise crack, but now it 
is recognized as sober fact. The man 
makes the money and decides on in- 
vestments, the man and the woman 
agree on the budget, but the actual 
spending is the business of the 
woman. In short, his is primarily 
economics of production; hers, of 
consumption. 

There are many other areas in 
which the lives of men and women 
differ. If the curriculum is to meet 
actual needs, it should take those dif- 
ferences into account. Some areas in 
which the curriculums should differ 
are discussed below: 

Citizenship—Women practice good 





Dr. Dudley is in the Division of Hu- 
manities, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. Dr. Cameron is academic dean 
and professor of history, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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citizenship a little differently from 
men. Women spend more time in 
voluntary organizations and in com- 
munity activities. Even when they 
attempt the same work, as when they 
enter politics, they do not compete 
on the same basis. They belong to 
the minority and must win their 
spurs as the exception, not the rule. 

Care and Training of Children— 
Here are matters of health, diet, 
nursing, as well as all the social and 
psychological factors, that give the 
child a sense of security or insecurity 
in future years. 

The Arts—The woman usually has 
the deciding voice in all matters con- 
cerned with the arts, from the choice 
of house furnishings to the choice of 
phonograph records. The woman is 
the one who travels for cultural rea- 
sons, whereas men usually travel for 
business. 

Religion and Permanent Values— 
Because of her close association with 
children, the woman has a greater 
influence in questions of religion and 
permanent values. 


We Must Be Practical 


I do not claim that all the differ- 
ences in interests I have noted are 
natural and inevitable. My own 
choice would be a world in which 
both men and women were active in 
politics and were equally concerned 
with matters of culture and religion. 
But these distinctions exist now, and 
it would seem best to recognize the 
world as it is as the first step toward 
making it better. 

Furthermore, much of the respon- 
sibility will always remain with the 
woman. Even if both parents under- 
stand child psychology, the mother 
will have more occasions to use it. 

It will be argued, also, that while 
these differences exist, they do not 
warrant special courses. Either the 
women know enough without any 
training, or they can “pick it up.” 

True, women have done an amaz- 
ingly fine job of picking up what 
they need. For that matter, anyone 
who wishes can pick up a liberal ed- 
ucation without benefit of college or 
university, but it may not be the best 
or most efficient method. 


When I was a child, nursing was 
picked up in this way. We had no 
professional nurses; neighbors helped 
out in cases of serious illness. They 
did a good job, too, but today we 
would all prefer the trained nurse. 

Women have done a good job, too, 
in picking up a knowledge of buy- 
ing, but if we may judge by the ad- 
vertisements, there is still much to 
be done. Today's advertisements are 
certainly not compliments to the 
buvers. 


Field Needs Development 

‘These pratical subjects are not 
easy or trivial; they are complicated 
and difficult. And on some of them 
there has been so little constructive 
work that the field remains almost 
untouched. Health, diet, child psy- 
chology, and child-care are probably 
in the forefront. Careful work has 
been done, and it has been made 
known to the public. Consumer eco- 
nomics is still in its infancy. Good 
starts have been made in it, as in 
humanities (the appreciation of the 
arts) and social problems, but there 
is much to be done. And what has 
been done needs to be known more 
widely. 

Only in recent years have we rec 
ognized the problem of the woman 
over 40. The children are out from 
under foot, the mediums of living 
have been mastered so that they take 
little thought tho they may take 
time, and the woman is still strong 
and healthy. This should be the age 
when women accomplish most for 
their communities and the world. It 
should be a period to which women 
look forward and for which they 
plan. There have been many bril- 
liant examples of what can be done, 
but it is just being recognized as a 
problem for all women. 

There are many other problems, 
many other phases of work for 
women as women. We can _ never 
solve all the problems or accomplish 
all the work. Nor can any curricu- 
lum take care of all of them. But if 
we face squarely and prepare for 
the work which we, as women, have 
to do, we are better prepared, as 
women, to live the good life. # 
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HE liberal-arts curriculum as it 

exists today is almost endlessly 
various and individual. Every college 
sets certain general-education re- 
quirements to provide the protective 
vitamins, the common core of knowl- 
edge which all liberally educated 
people should have. Once these gen- 
eral requirements are met, the stu- 
dent has great freedom. 

He (or she) may choose a “major” 
according to taste; he also has room 
for some electives. In short, he may 
shape for himselt a program of edu- 
cation which conforms to the essen- 
tial specifications of the college and 
yet is tailored to his individual needs 
and abilities. 


Freedom of Choice 

Such an educational program is 
neither peculiarly masculine nor pe- 
culiarly feminine. It takes into ac- 
count the need of all humanbeings 
for a broad and sound educational 
experience on a mature level and the 
need of our society for humanbeings 
so educated. 

At the same time the liberal-arts 
program gives each individual his 
chance to follow thru with his own 
particular interests. It certainly does 
not thwart a woman’s desire to study 
in such fields as child development, 
physiology, and social psychology, as 
registration figures in liberal-arts col- 
leges will show. 

As to the product of this sort of 
education, it is my impression that 
women graduates of liberal-arts col- 
leges are an impressive group. I have 
come away from meetings of alumnae 
of many institutions feeling that, 
on the whole, higher education for 
women has been a good idea! 

Formal education is always a prob- 
lem in time. A woman proposes to 
invest four years in a college educa- 
tion. In that time she cannot do 
everything; what will she choose? 
She may choose courses in handling 
investments or in preparing food, but 
if she does, it may be at the expense 
of courses in modern poetry and in 
heredity. It is the conviction of the 
liberal-arts colleges that by making 
choices of the latter type, she will 
heap up an enduring treasure. 
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And after all, learning does not 
stop with the receipt of the diploma; 
and the liberal-arts graduate, broadly 
educated, alert, and adjustable, is pe- 
culiarly able to acquire efficiently 
and in short order the specific knowl- 
edge needed for particular activities, 
whether in the home or on the job. 
Most women graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges, if they marry (and the 
great majority do), seem to maintain 
attractive homes and bring up their 
children well. They have proved that 
they can have their cake, and bake it 
too! 


A Backward Step? 

The critics of the present liberal- 
arts curriculum, however, say that 
the opportunity for a woman student 
to work out a curriculum to her taste 
within the liberal-arts framework is 
not enough. There should be a new 
curriculum, announced with fanfare 
as an educational program to train 
women to be women. This implies 
that the fact that they are of one sex 
makes all women sufficiently alike so 
that a single curriculum centering 
on those activities and interests of 
women which are sexually condi- 
tioned is the answer. 

It seems to me that such a curricu- 
lum might well be a triumph of nar- 
rowness and oversimplification. In 
recent decades women have had 
spread before them the whole feast 
of human learning. Are they now to 
be told that the full banquet is for 
men only, and that they are capable 
of digesting only a more limited 
fare? 

The “new feminism” in education 
is presented plausibly and _ attrac- 
tively, but is it not, nevertheless, a 
step backward toward the older idea 
of a limited sphere for the female of 
the species? Can there possibly be a 
curriculum for women? 


Need for a Broad Offering 


When it comes to subjects women 
want in college, there is a great dif- 
ference among students, as anyone 
who has dealt with women students 
knows. Some want the sciences, oth- 
ers art, others languages. Not all of 
them by any means desire or have 


9 says 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


ability in the socalled womanly areas 
of study. 

Just as their abilities and interests 
cover a wide range, so will their fu- 
ture activities. Most college women, 
but by no means all, will marry. Of 
these, many, but not all, will have 
children. Married or not, most of 
them will hold jobs of some sort. 
Most women will, it is to be hoped, 
be active in community and welfare 
activities. And each of them will 
have her individual and distinctive 
emotional, spiritual, and 
interests. 

In the large, education in America 
may serve two purposes. It can help 
the individual to fulfill himself, and 
it can supply our society with indi- 
viduals prepared to function effec- 
tively in it. 

Our society is a democracy, the 
most difficult and the most rewarding 
of all types of social organization. If 
it is to operate well, it must be made 
up of individuals whose minds have 
been disciplined and freed from ig- 
norance of essentials. Regardless of 
sex, they must possess regard for 
sound learning and for facts, the 
sense of social responsibility, and the 
flexibility without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple which are marks of the liberally 
educated humanbeing and which are 
peculiarly needed in our tense and 
uncertain world. 

Therefore, I believe we should not 
have a new curriculum for women in 
higher education to replace our pres- 
ent broad liberal-arts program. I be- 
lieve a college program that offers 
the fundamentals which all educated 
humanbeings should grasp, plus an 
opportunity for the fullest develop- 
ment of the individual, seems better 
calculated to serve the needs both of 
individual women and of society 
than does a standard pattern of edu- 
cation for women as a sex group. # 
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GILE fingers of a 16-year-old boy pecked dili- 
gently at a typewriter keyboard. Beside him his 

teacher slowly dictated an article to him. And she 

thought how a week before, the same boy had lain in 
the nearby bed, apparently cut off from education half- 
way thru his senior year of highschool. 

Stricken with a severe and progressive eye disease, 
the boy had been brought to the University of 
Michigan Hospital at Ann Arbor. Ordinary school- 
work and recreational reading were automatically out. 
But a teacher from the hospital school suggested a 
typing lesson. Now, thanks to the hospital school, the 
enthusiastic boy typed surprisingly well, and_ his 
mental health was good. 

This hospital school aims to provide for every child 
a constructive program of mental and physical ac- 
tivity, to keep the child as busy and as happy as 
possible while in the hospital, and to send him back 
to his home, his school, and his community richer in 
experience and knowledge. 


A Constructive Program 

In order to achieve such a goal, teachers consider 
the particular needs of the hospitalized child. His 
needs are the same as those of any child; they differ, 
as in the case of the 16-year-old boy, only in degree. 
Every child needs to adjust to people, his environ- 
ment, and his own development. He needs an oppor- 
tunity for social experiences that will enable him to 
make social adjustments. 

\ wellplanned educational and recreational pro- 
gram can free the child from emotional strain, fears, 
and homesickness; it can help to develop normal 
wholesome attitudes; it can prevent “hospitalitis” and 
neuroses which may grow out of his illness. 

The University of Michigan Hospital School, witb 
12 teachers, a director, and an assistant director, 
functions as a part of the hospital team. Its elementary 
schoolrooms are on the ninth floor, where outdoor 
recreational space and two sunny schoolrooms and 
playrooms are available. ‘The upper-elementary and 
secondary pupils have their classroom and library on 
the eighth floor. Patients unable to come to the 
schoolrooms have daily visits from “traveling school- 
marms” who plan programs with them and give them 
instruction individually and also in groups whenever 
possible. 

Much help, both financial and equipmentwise, is 
given by Kiwanis Clubs of Michigan, King’s Daughters 
groups of Michigan, and Galen Society of Under- 


graduate Medical Students of Michigan University, 

The adaptive curriculum comprises subjects taught 
thruout the elementary and secondary school. Methods 
of presentation include social-study projects and indi- 
vidual tutoring. Since patients stay in the hospital an 
average of 17 days, units of work must be set up so a 
youngster can participate thruout the project or thru 
any part of it and still feel he has accomplished some. 
thing. Individual tutoring is done on the basis of the 
student's interests and needs. Tool subjects are pre- 
sented thru a unit of work in social study. In this way 
every child is reached soon after he enters the hospital, 
and he participates on his own level of ability. 


“The County Fair” 


An example of a successful unit of work with the 
whole group was the study of the county fair. The 
children in the ward had been studying farms. Louis, 
a farm youngster himself, wrote his mother about the 
activity, and she replied with a letter describing the 
county fair which the family had attended. Louis 
shared his letter with the group, and John said, “I'd 
like to have a fair. Let’s have one here—each one of 
us could make something for it.”’ 

His suggestion unloosed new ideas, and a discussion 
of ways and means became vital. Several problems at 
once arose: first, how to make our sun porch look like 
a fair ground; second, what exhibits to make; third, 
how to judge the exhibits; and, fourth, how to make 
ribbons for the prizes. 

There followed several happy and constructive days. 
Pictures were painted for the art exhibit; rugs were 
woven for the household exhibit; a model home was 
constructed with building blocks; papier-maché ani- 
mals were made for the animal show; pictures of fruits 
and vegetables were pasted on cans for the food 
exhibit; several stories were written for the “literary 
exhibit.” 

Posters advertising the fair appeared in the hall. 
Doctors, nurses, and others received invitations. 
Jimmie’s suggestion that a rhythm band be organized 
to play before ribbons were awarded added some 
realistic atmosphere. 

The social experiences gained from this activity 
were invaluable. Questions about the nature of a fair 
encouraged enthusiastic reading of materials on differ- 
ent grade levels. The children also obtained some good 
information from films, and many of them wrote vivid 
letters to their families concerning their exhibit in the 
“Ward County Fair.” Every child, except new opera- 
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Mrs. Walton is director of the University 
of Michigan Hospital School, Ann Arbor. 
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tives and the critically ill, participated. The teacher 


: evaluated the more intangible gains as follows: 

s [1] Children learned how to work together. 

. (2| Children learned to respect each other’s ability. 
. (3} Children experienced the joy of selfexpression 
» as a result of their creative writing, fingerpainting, and 
be playing in the rhythm band. 

. [4] Thru the approach made by doctors, nurses, and 
. teachers toward each child’s handicap, the child 
“ learned to be more objective about it himself. 

: [5] The whole unit demonstrated there is some con- 


’ structive and educational activity possible for every 
child, whatever his handicap. 


Practice Teaching in the School 


he here now seems to be a growing understanding of 
he and interest in the ill and handicapped child. As more 
7 hospital schools are established, more teachers to 
he carry out such programs will be needed. 
he For a number of years the University of Michigan 
- Hospital School has arranged for education students 
id to do part of their practice teaching in the hospital 
of school. We hope to give the students an understanding 

of the setup of a hospital school, some knowledge of 
me: the psychology and needs of the hospitalized child, an 
* introduction to the methods and materials used, and, 
ike finally, experience in planning and carrying out part 
rd, of the program. 
ike Actual experience in the teacher-training program 

has proved that many students bring new and original 
bbe ideas to the program, and their refreshing enthusiasm 
= spurs staff teachers to continue improving their skills. 
= We feel the students gain much to help them as 
wy! teachers of any children. 
me The whole philosophy of the hospital school is 
od summed up by one such student, who said, “A teacher 
ary must realize that in spite of an obvious handicap. the 

iron-lung child is not different from another child. 
all. Tho he may not move his hands and legs or, indeed, 
ne, even breathe as other children, the iron-lung child 
zed has many needs identical with those of another child. 
me The task of this child’s teacher is to investigate ways 
and means of fulfilling these needs.” + 
vity 
fair bi ian 

Top: A body cast keeps this girl in bed but does not pre- 

fer: vent her from doing her school work in the University of 
ood Michigan Hospital School. Middle: Many younger pupils, 
ivid altho confined to the hospital, enjoy the advantages of an 
the activity program. This papier mache horse was made 
poe during a study of farms. Bottom: For music apprecia- 


tion the children have a record corner. 


iithe Hospita 


His educational needs are the same 


as those of other children 
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The Changing Mathematics Program 


IKE death, change is a certainty. 
L Even mathematics, which is con- 
sidered by many to be permanent in 
its nature, cannot escape change. 

One good reason for this is the in- 
crease in the number of pupils who 
are studying mathematics today. It is 
true that the number taking mathe- 
matics has dropped from 80°% of the 
total highschool enrolment in 1900 
to 30°, in 1951, but the fact of real 
significance is that we only had 500,- 
000 pupils studying in this field in 
1900, while we have approximately 
2,000,000, or four times as 
now. 


many, 


Traditional Courses 


As this growth in numbers has 
been taking place, we have gradually 
become impressed with two perti- 
nent facts: [1] The traditional math- 
ematics courses in highschools were 
not as high and holy and above the 
need of revision as some of their 
staunch advocates would have us be- 
lieve. [2] The traditional courses of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry 
were not geared to meet the needs of 
a large number of the pupils who 
found their way into math classes. 

During the last several years much 
has been done thru the influence of 
such organizations as the Central 
Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, the Mathematical 
Association of America, and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, which recently became an 
NEA department. Changes too have 
come about as a result of work by 
committees sponsored by these as- 
sociations and also by the work of 
local, regional, and state groups. 

Yet in spite of all the valuable con- 
tributions that have been made to 
improve mathematics, to a surpris- 
ing extent geometry is still being 
taught according to a pattern 2000 
years old. Today the teaching of al- 
gebra is so much like it was in 1900 
that one marvels at its resistance to 
the many excellent changes that have 
been suggested for it. 





Dr. Gager is professor of mathematics, 
College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Florida, Gainesville. ‘ 
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It is shocking to find that the 
pride and joy of so many adminis- 
trators and teachers today is still the 
mathematics curriculum of 50 years 
ago. This group still insists that the 
traditional program is a “must” for 
those who are going to college to 
study science or engineering. 

There are many fine things to be 
said for the traditional program. 
This college-preparatory point of 
view is probably well taken if we 
consider only the 15% or 20°%, of our 
highschool pupils who go to college. 
But when those interested only in 
traditional mathematics try to offer 
it to all pupils who come to the 
mathematics classroom —_ possibly 
thinking it might do them some 
good and can’t do them any harm— 
then trouble is than just 
around the corner. 

Most educators believe that if ob- 
solete materials were culled out of 
the traditional courses, they would 
then be valuable courses for a cer- 
tain portion of the highschool enrol- 
ment. However, even when they are 
so altered, these courses probably 
will not be suitable for most pupils 
who study mathematics. 


closer 


General Mathematics 


An important movement toward 
the improvement of mathematics 
teaching was started back in 1902 by 
E. H. Moore in his famous address 
as president of the American Mathe- 
matical Society. This address stirred 
such men as George Myers, Ernst 
Breslich, R. M. Matthews, W. D. 
Reeve, Raleigh Schorling, Harold 
Rugg, John Clark, and many others 
into action that ultimately led to the 
development of what we know today 
as general mathematics. 

The excellent report of the Math- 
ematical Association of America on 


The Reorganization of Mathematics 
in Secondary Education, published 
in 1923, suggested five different plans 
to enable each teacher to fit his 
courses to the needs of each pupil. 

But about all that has evolved out 
of these and other recommendations 
has been the same old traditional 
mathematics with minor changes, 
and this newer type of socalled gen- 
eral mathematics for ninth grade 
only. 

Graphically the picture of the 
mathematics curriculum for most 
schools at the present time is as fol- 
lows: 

7 8 9 


General General Algebra or 


Math Math Gen. Math 

10 11 12 

Geometry Algebra II Solid Geometry 
or or Trigonometry 


Algebra II Geometry 

The original idea permeating gen- 
eral mathematics was to break down 
this compartmental organization and 
to establish a closer correlation be- 
tween the various highschool cours- 
es in mathematics. 

It was hoped that the general 
mathematics course would present a 
body of materials that would: [1] re- 
duce the usual number of failures, 
[2] provide materials within the in- 
terest and understanding of the pu- 
pils, and [3] be adequate for all 
those pupils who would not take any 
mathematics after the ninth grade. 

From its conception the general- 
mathematics idea has been a sound 
one. There is no doubt that the ap- 
plication of mathematical concepts 
and procedures to socially signifi- 
cant materials is of prime impor- 
tance. Surely mathematics will func- 
tion best in the solution of problems 
of everyday living only when the pu- 
pils are led to see how it actually 


In what direction are we going in the 


teaching of highschool mathematics ? 


WILLIAM A. GAGER 
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does function in such problems. 

On the other hand, many educa- 
tors have voiced the opinion that 
there is no sense in teaching mathe- 
matics until it is needed. Further, 
many of these same educators have 
been insisting that only such mathe- 
matics should be taught as will be 
required to solve a narrowly selected 
list of socalled practical situations. 
\s a result of these influences, it has 
that many of 
eral-mathematics courses 


come about our gen- 
have be- 
come so socialized and so stripped of 
basic mathematical ideas that they 
no longer function successfully. 

Consequently, general mathemat- 
ics has developed into a rather un- 
satisfactory, oversocialized, largely 
remedial type of ninth-grade course. 
[his has been due partly to the rap- 
id increase in mathematical enrol- 
ment since 1900, partly to the broad 
variations in interest and ability of 
the pupils, and partly to the wide 
range in the mathematical compe- 
tence of beginning ninth-graders. 

Progress has also been hindered by: 
[1] inadequate guidance, poor teach- 
ing, and wrong attitude on the part 
of many school leaders; [2] an omis- 
sion of many essential mathematical 
concepts and a confused presenta- 
tion of others; [3] an overloading of 
the subject caused by the realization 
that the ninth grade would be the 
last time in highschool to teach gen- 
eral mathematics to most of the pu- 
pils. 

Therefore, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand why so little progress has 
been made even tho outstanding 
men and women have labored dili- 
gently to make it what it should be. 
Overloading, oversocialization, and 
overdoing the wrong things all along 
the line have come close to putting 
general mathematics in the doghouse. 

Today curriculum makers are ask- 
ing: Why should any thoughtful per- 
son feel that it is essential to study 
English straight thru highschool, sci- 
ence thru the tenth grade for most 
pupils, but mathematics only thru 
the ninth grade, except for the few? 
This is the big question, and the 
presentday effort to answer it is gen- 
erating the latest trends in mathe- 
imatical education. 

It should be recognized at this 
point that efforts have been made 
over the past several years to bring a 
variety of specialized courses into the 
curriculum. It is generally felt, how- 


158 


ever, that this practice should be dis- 
couraged except to meet needs such 
as those which exist in 
type schools. 


vocational- 


A Double Track 


According to the 1945 report of 
the Commission on Post-War Plans, 
a two-track plan was proposed: One 
track was supposed to insure mathe- 
matical competence for the ordinary 
affairs of life ...as a part of a gen- 
eral education appropriate for the 
major fraction of the highschool pop- 
ulation. The other track was sup- 
posed to provide sound mathematic- 
al training for our future leaders of 
science, mathematics, and 
learned fields. 

Partly as a result of this report, 
the trend in secondary mathematics 
today appears to be toward the two- 
track system. Both the functional 
track and the traditional track will 
run thru highschool. Traditional 
math will consist of algebra I in the 
ninth year, algebra II in the tenth, 
geometry in the eleventh, and trig- 
onometry and solid geometry in the 
twelfth. 

Functional 


other 


mathematics means 
that the basic mathematical concepts, 
principles, procedures, and skills for 
a particular course must be so thor- 
oly woven into the fabric of that 
course, and the materials so carefully 
balanced between theory and social- 
ized practices, that understanding, 
insight, and mastery of its applica- 
tion will be a reality. 

All grades, from three thru 12, are 
tending toward this type of function- 
al approach. The curriculum for 
the first eight grades will be the same 
for all pupils. Beginning with the 
ninth grade, most pupils will con- 
tinue with the functional course, 
and, because there is a very definite 
trend at present to require two years 
of mathematics beyond the eighth 
grade, they will continue thru tenth- 
grade functional mathematics. 

Some of the reasons given for re- 
quiring mathematics thru the tenth 
grade are: [1] to spread the basic con- 
cepts, skills, and materials over a 
longer period of time, [2] to provide 
an opportunity to place material in 
grade levels compatible with the lev- 
el of maturity of the pupils, [3] to 
provide spiral learning of the mathe- 
matical concepts, [4] to remove the 
over-load from the ninth-grade 
course. 


Functional courses for grades 1] 
and 12 will, of course, be elective. 
In combination with functional 
courses 9 and 10 the content of 1] 
and 12 will be such that any pupil 
completing the four-year sequence 
will possess a good functional non- 
college mathematical preparation. 

At the same time, these functional 
courses, well done, should be entire- 
ly ample to permit the pupil to enter 
college and to take any engineering 
or scientific program he chooses to 
select. Further, if a pupil takes func. 
tional mathematics 9 and 10, he 
may, if he chooses, turn to the tradi- 
tional courses of geometry, trigonom- 
etry, or solid geometry and expect to 
be sufficiently prepared in mathe- 
matics to succeed in them. 

The traditional courses will con- 
tinue to be chosen by that smaller 
group who like mathematics for its 
own sake or feel that these courses 
have special values for certain types 
of scientific work. 

During the past several years pu- 
pils have been placed in mathematics 
courses on the basis of their mathe- 
matical abilities. It is the belief of 
educators active in the revision of 
the mathematics curriculum that in 
the future pupils should be guided 
into courses according to their inter- 
ests and present needs as well as for 
preparation for the future. 

In the curriculum which is now 
rapidly evolving, it is vitally impor- 
tant that teachers, administrators, 
and guidance officers fully realize 
that there is no longer a traditional 
mathematics track for only the good 
or superior pupils and a ninth-grade 
general mathematics for the rest of 
the students. These leaders must first 
come to understand that the trend is 
definitely toward a double track in 
mathematics from ninth grade thru 
twelfth. Moreover, they must see that 
the functional mathematics track 
from ninth to twelfth grade is just as 
sound mathematically as is the tradi- 
tional track. 

The primary difference in these 
two tracks is in their purposes. The 
purposes of the traditional courses 
are commonly known. In contrast to 
the traditional offerings, the func- 
tional courses are built to challenge 
pupils to gain deeper understand- 
ings and to find new interests in the 
applications of mathematical meth- 
ods to situations in a way that will 
have more meaning for them. +# 
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ARVIN was tough. He didn’t 

like anything at all—which in- 
cluded girls, games, church, family, 
classmates, school, and teacher. Most 
of all he disliked these last two. 

He would fearlessly have played 
hooky every day of the school term 
were it not for the fact that he was 
the oldest of four boys, all school age, 
and that it was his duty to escort the 
other three to and from school every 
day. Marvin was a paragon in his 
devotion to whatever he chose to con- 
sider to be duty. Beyond that Marvin 
was Without virtue. 

Miss Anthony was  Marvin’s 
teacher. This was her first year at 
the George Carver rural school. She 
had been transferred there after the 
school in which she had taught for 
%) years was consolidated with sev- 
eral others. Miss Anthony had felt 
ill-at-ease in the new imposing build- 
ing, with the large faculty of young 
overconfident teachers, who, she im- 
agined, looked at her with just a 
trace of amusement in their smooth, 
lipsticked faces. So she herself had 
asked to be transferred to the George 
Carver school, feeling that she would 
be more at home in a small rural 
school. 

On her first day Marvin, sitting 
in the back row, had remarked in 
audible disgust, “Bad enough to have 
io come to school every day without 
having to look at a teacher as ugly 
as that.”’ In her 43 years of spinster- 
hood, Miss Anthony had never been 
called ugly before. She liked to think 
that her mirror reflected dignity, se- 
renity, and a sort of inner beauty, 
and she trembled with shock as the 
class snickered gleefully. But she 
managed to maintain a_ surface 
aplomb, continuing with the routine 
as tho oblivious of the interruption. 

To her surprise, Marvin had not 
pursued the subject at another time, 
altho she was busily preparing an 
acid speech to quell further attack. 
She was to discover later that Mar- 
vin’s lack of love for the world in 
general was entirely without rancor— 
entirely dispassionate. What he did 
hot love, in equal proportion he did 
not hate. 

It was this very quality that was 
to arouse all the latent mother in- 
stincts in Miss Anthony. She rea- 
soned that it was impossible for any- 
one, least of all a boy just turned 12, 
to be so without emotions, and in 
due course of time she began a day- 
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Ever have a pupil you couldn’t seem to reach? 
“Marvin's just 
that-a-way” 


MARY ELIZABETH VROMAN 
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by-day campaign to win his affection 
She called on all the 
tricks of her trade acquired in 20 


and interest. 
to no avail. 
Marvin remained impassive. 

Now, this is not to say that Marvin 
was a dull pupil. To the contrary, he 
was one of Miss Anthony's best. But 
felt 
that since he was already there he 


vears of teaching, but 


he learned merely because he 


might as well. His quite commend- 
able progress was due solely to his 
belief in doing things well, if at all. 

Indicative of this was Marvin's ob- 


vious scorn of Miss Anthony’s meth- 


ods of motivation. He told her one 
day that he could very well under- 
stand fractions without the use of 


“apples and charts and things,” and 
proceeded to prove it by solving 20 
problems correctly. 

Ihe weeks wore into months, with 
little change in the undeclared con- 
flict between Miss Anthony and Mar- 
vin except that her efforts to win him 
became more and more obvious and 
his resistance to them more and more 
determined. 

It became a sort of passion with 
Miss Anthony to discover somehow 
one thing that Marvin loved. She 
felt that if she could find one thing 
in which he was truly interested, she 
would have found the key to his 
whole nebulous personality. 

She visited his home. Try as she 
would, she could find no obvious rea- 
for “Marvin’s being Marvin” 
there. The modest but 
well kept. The parents were intelli- 
gent and kindly. She talked with the 
mother, a warm bosomy woman with 
a sleeping baby cradled in her arms. 
She had smiled amusedly at Miss 
\nthony. 


son 


house was 


“Folks say that you shouldn’t pet 
them too much, but I always figure 
a little loving won’t hurt anybody. I 
pets them all but Marvin—he don’t 
like petting—and they ain’t no worse 
than anybody else’s children. ’Course 
| punish them too when they need 
it. But I don’t have to whip them 
.much, ‘cause they minds well—even 
Marvin.” 

She paused, and smiled a little 
sadly at Miss Anthony. “Don’t you 
worry none about Marvin, Miss An- 
thony. He’s just that-a-way—always 
was since he was a baby. Never love 
nothin’, never hate nothin’. Nobody 
ever know what he think or feel. He 
never did cry much, or laugh much, 
neither. But he give me less trouble 
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than all the others put together. 
“He was my first one, and I birthed 
him real hard, so I guess I love him 
real special. I ain’t never understood 
him like I did the others, but he’s a 
real good boy, Miss Anthony. He al- 
ways do what I say. He don’t mean 
no harm by being so unconcerned, 


Miss Vroman, teacher and author, 
was recently “discovered” and promi- 
nently featured by Ladies Home 
Journal. She teaches third grade in 
a Montgomery, Alabama, school. 





Miss Anthony. Like I say, he’s just 
that-a-way.” Her voice was quiet, but 
suddenly Miss Anthony had ached 
for her. Mrs. continued 
slowly, as tho she felt that she had 
to make Marvin’s teacher see. 

“Marvin's only been sick once in 
his lite. He was about nine then, and 
he ate some meat that poisoned him. 
He didn’t cry or fuss like the others 
do when they get sick. He just lay 
there till he got better. 

“God didn’t make us all the same, 
Miss Anthony. Like I said, Marvin is 
a real good boy. He’s just that-a-way. 
I'm his mother, but the onliest thing 
I know how to do is pray that he be 
all right. Other folks get by all right, 
‘cause they knows how to love, and 
hate, and be scared, and to cry when 
they hurts, but Marvin ain’t got no 
feelers.” 

Miss Anthony had shed a few tears 
that night over the mother whose son 
was “just that-a-way,” but she was 
more than ever determined to 
awaken the sleeping soul of Marvin 
Soames. The leaves fell, tho, and the 
brief, lovely southern snows made 
uncertain traceries on the brown 
earth, and still Marvin remained 
Marvin. 

She found him downtown one eve- 
ning during the early Christmas sea- 
son, looking in a store window at a 
tiny mechanical clown that -went 
thru a series of gyrations when 
wound up. She was standing beside 
him before he noticed her. 

“Would you like that, Marvin?” 
she asked him. 

“No ma’am,” he answered politely, 
and walked away. 

Nonetheless, she went in and 
bought it at its rather exorbitant 
price and proceeded later to find the 


Soames 









opportune moment to give it to him, 

She announced to the class that 
she was giving a test in arithmetic 
and was offering a prize for the high- 
est mark. Marvin was Miss Anthony’s 
best pupil in arithmetic. As she ex- 
pected, he won the prize. The chil- 
dren gasped in envy as she handed 
him the littl clown, but Marvin's 
face was expressionless as he thanked 
her. Miss Anthony was not satisfied, 

“Do you like it, Marvin?” she de- 
manded smilingly. 

His eyes met hers levelly for the 
instant. She could have sworn there 
was a trace of contempt in them. 

“Yes’m,” he said. 

Two things happened that week 
to make Miss Anthony decide to defi- 
nitely forsake all further special in- 
terest in Marvin. On Wednesday 
morning she found a group of third- 
graders during recess circled about 
something on the playground. On 
closer examination she found that 
something was the exact duplicate 
of the toy she had given Marvin. 

“Whose is that?” she asked them. 

“It's mine,” one bright-eyed young- 
ster said. ““My brother gave it to me.” 

“What's your name, dear?” 

“Austin Soames.” 

“Where did your brother get it?” 

He grinned. “I dunno. He said 
some old simple-simon gave it to 
him. Marvin don’t like toys, but I 
do.” 

“Marvin doesn't she cor- 
rected, and walked quickly away. 

On Friday morning Henry Mas- 
ters called Marvin a “‘teacher’s pet.” 
Henry Masters was a boy of about 
Marvin’s age and build. There was 
no love lost between the two. The 
children had giggled hopefully. 

“Ain’t you going to fight, Marvin?” 
one of them inquired anxiously. 
Marvin had shrugged indifferently. 

“No,” he answered. “That’s too 
silly to fight about.” 

Miss Anthony recognized the straw 
that broke the camel’s back. She 
had completely given Marvin up on 
the day he fell in love. 

A new girl came in as an external 
transfer after the Christmas holidays. 
She was a rich red-brown, with deli- 
cate features, bright mischievous 
eyes, a wealth of curly black hair, 
and a will of her own. She was finely- 
wrought, but sturdy, and as normal 
as 1]-year-olds usually are. Her name 
was Margaurite Wells, but the chil- 
dren soon dubbed her “Ribbons,” 
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for the obvious reason that she wore 
them every day. This in time became 
“Bons,” and Bons she remained. 
Bons was a _ universal favorite. 
Miss Anthony saw nothing unusual 
about that, but she was unprepared 
for Marvin’s reaction. She had seated 
Bons next to him on her first day, 
and he had looked up from the paint- 
ing that he was doing with his usual 
eficiency to find her there next to 
him. He never finished that painting. 
He spent the rest of the afternoon 
looking at her, and every possible 
moment of the days that followed. 
Bons was used to adoration. She 
accepted Marvin’s wonder at her as 
her due. Lovable and puppy-like, she 
loved everybody and expected every- 
body to love her. She saw nothing 
unusual in Marvin’s following the 
herd. The children did, tho. 
Shortly after Bons came to George 
Carver, Miss Anthony discovered the 
legend, ““Marvin Soames loves Bons 
Wells,” scrawled by childish hands 
in at least a dozen places. She was 
upset by the fact that she was never 
able to pin the crime to the culprit, 
but more upset by the fact that when 
Marvin himself discovered the writ- 
ings he trembled with anger as he 
stood looking at them. Nobody had 
ever seen Marvin really angry. He 
didn’t say anything, just turned 
around and faced his classmates. 
There were no more signs after that. 
Marvin’s awakening to himself was 
a wonderful thing for Miss Anthony 
to watch. Daily he became more nor- 
mal. He made definite efforts now to 
join in the games that he had so long 
shunned, because Bons was usually 
one of their instigators. He tried de- 
vious means of winning her special 
favor, but she appeared to be puzzled 
by that. She had no favorites among 
her classmates, except perhaps little 
Barbara Mason, who was her special 
friend. The two of them formed a 
little whispering team of which Miss 
Anthony was sternly disapproving, 
and of which Marvin was intensely 
jealous. 
Miss Anthony was busy correcting 
papers on the day that Bons and Bar- 
bara chose to stay indoors at recess 
to play quietly at the far end of the 
room. She had become almost ob- 
livious of their giggles and their 
Whispers when Marvin came in. 
“What are you-all 
asked. 
“Trying to 


doing?” he 
make this old toy 
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“Go 
come you always following us? Every- 
where we go, 
thought you'd at least leave us alone 
in here.” 


Edmund Ezra Day 


1883-1951 


EpmMuND Day was a master of the 
art of conference. Acute and _pro- 
longed observation taught him when 
to speak and when to remain silent. 
A shrewd but kindly knowledge of his 
fellow-men showed him how to state 
his own views most persuasively. A 
tolerant and unpretentious honesty 
helped him not only to understand 
others but also to reach an under- 
standing with them. He could listen 
creatively, ask a question pertinently, 
and learn from the answer. Willing to 
speak, yet not impatient to be heard, 
he could hold the floor long enough 
to achieve clarity and briefly enough 
to avoid tedium. Outside the confer- 
ence room he was a delightful com- 
panion who could inform, inspire, 
and amuse. 

These talents were based on un- 
usual native ability, strengthened by 
broad experience, and sharpened by 
rigorous selfdiscipline. His unusual 
deliberative powers were never used 
for selfish purposes. High standards 


work,” Bons answered. “‘Austin lent 
it to us.” 


“Let me show you. I know how it 


works.” 


Barbara looked up impatiently. 
away, Marvin Soames. How 


there you are. We 


Marvin flushed angrily. “But it’s 


mine,” he protested. “It’s mine and 
I know how it works. Give it here. 
It’s mine and I want it.” 


Bons stood up and looked at him 


in quiet scorn. “You're an old story- 
teller, 
Austin’s. You gave it to him, ‘cause 
he told us so, an’ he said we could 
play with it. Only we don’t want it 
now, ‘cause you're an old 
giver. Give it to him, Barbara. The 
old Injun-giver!” 


Marvin. It’s not yours, It’s 


Injun- 


Barbara handed it to him, and 


stuck out her tongue. “Old Injun- 
giver!” 
Bons.” The two of them went out 
arm-in-arm. 


she repeated. “Come on, 


He stood there a full minute star- 


ing at the toy before Miss Anthony 
decided that she should go to him. 
He turned and looked at her. His 
face distorted suddenly with passion. 


“It was mine!” he yelled at her. 


of integrity set by his example re- 
moved the necessity for moralizing. 

Clear in his opinions and eloquent 
in urging them, consistent in purpose 
but flexible in method, too sure of 
his purposes to vacillate, he could cut 
away the trivial and penetrate deeply 
and unfalteringly to the heart of an 
issue. His mind was a spacious, or- 
derly storehouse, wellguarded against 
the inroads of anxiety, superstition, 
and egotism. 

To the conference table Edmund 
Day thus brought the advantages of 
precise and varied knowledge, a flash- 
ing wit, an inquiring mind, and movy- 
ing speech. We shall not soon see 
again an individual who combined so 
many of the best qualities of the 
“man with a deliberative mind.” 

—As president of the General Edu- 
cation Board in 1935, Dr. Day helped 
bring the Educational Policies Com- 
mission into being. The above tribute 
was written by A, J. STODDARD, super- 
intendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
who was chairman of the Commission 
while Dr. Day was a member, and 
WILLIAM G. CARR, executive secretary 
of the Commission. 





“She said I lied, but it was mine! It 
was! It was!” 

She did not touch him. Her voice, 
when she spoke, was even. “Yes, Mar- 
vin. It was yours. I know, because | 
gave it to you, But you gave it away, 
so it really isn’t*yours any more. | 
know how you feel, because I felt 
nearly as bad when you gave it away, 
because that showed that tho I loved 
you, you didn’t love me. Bons didn’t 
mean to hurt you, dear. She only 
said that because you hurt her.” 

He looked at her dully for an in- 
stant before the dam burst inside of 
him, and the griefs of 12 years sought 
comfort in her arms. 

She cradled him gently. Poor little 
lamb . . poor little lamb, come 
home. You'll live now, won’t you? 
You'll never be that-a-way again, will 
you? Love has wounded, and pain 
has healed you. She was suddenly 
fiercely glad of the long years of 
teaching. 

When the storm was over, she said 
quietly: “Go and wash your face, 
now, Marvin, and then go out to 
play. Recess will be up in five min- 
utes.” He went obediently, leaving 
the little clown forgotten on the desk. 
Miss Anthany picked it up. The little 
head jerked forward, and in the droll 
face one eye winked at her. + 
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How can a school provide 
A Good Emotional Climate 


that will further desirable learning? 


E HAVE recognized for some 

time that the emotional envi- 
ronment facilitates or hinders the 
learning of facts and skills. We have 
given less attention to our knowl- 
edge that all learning occurs in some 
kind of emotional climate and that it 
is this emotional climate which de- 
termines the quality of the learning. 
The potency of an idea is deter- 
mined by its emotional matrix. 

The Western Electric Company’s 
study of production of assemblers 
bears out this assertion. When 12 
skilled assemblers were placed in a 
special assembly room where their 
production could be studied, the 
physical-environment factors 
changed to see what effect 
would be on production, 

Better lighting was installed. Pro- 
duction increased. Better stools were 
provided. Production increased. It 
looked as tho improving the physical 
factors was the answer to securing 
greater production. Then, each of 
the factors was taken away and even 
the amount of the take-home pay 
decreased. With each change pro- 
duction continued to increase. 

At the end of the research the only 
conclusion the researchers could 
draw was that the important factor 
seemed to be that the workers knew 
management interested. How 
one feels about a situation seems to 
influence the level of production. 

Likewise, in a classroom the child 
who feels uncared for cannot concen- 
trate on learning his multiplication 
tables or how to read. ‘The major por- 
tion of his attention and energy is 
focused on how to relieve the tension 
caused by the emotional disturbance. 


were 
there 


was 


Emotions Provide Basic Learnings 

The emotional aspect of the envi- 
ronment provides some of the most 
basic learning which we have. We 


Dr. Wiles is head of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Division of the University of 
Florida, Gainesville. Miss Beauchamp 
is an instructor at New York University, 
New York. 
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have not recognized clearly enough 
that the actual emotional content it- 
self is being learned. The type of hu- 
man relations that exist within the 
school teaches the youngsters how to 
feel toward others and what to be- 
lieve about others. 

To varying degrees he learns: to 
accept all people or to reject certain 
people who do not measure up to 
standards imposed by the group or 
by the teacher; to encourage people 
and have faith in them or to suspect 
the other person and expect only 
failure to live up to responsibilities. 
He learns that working together is 
good or that one must do his own 
work alone, without help. He learns 
that adults are people who are help- 
ful and can be trusted or that he 
must cover up his true emotional be- 
liefs and feelings when he is talking 
to adults. He learns that most situa- 
tions offer many choices or that most 
situations are either “all good” or 
“all bad.” 

In short, he learns to some extent 
and in some form. inclusiveness, 
open-mindedness, acceptance, confi- 
dence—or exclusiveness, closed-mind- 
edness, rejection, and suspicion. 

We learn what we live, and living 
always has an emotional overtone. A 
class may repeat democratic concepts 
fervently day after day and find them 
denied in the teacher’s actions, in the 
procedures used by the administra- 
tion, or in the pupil's relations with 
his peers in his homeroom. Actions 
speak louder than words, and verbal 
Statements may become empty 
phrases. 

In one junior highschool which 
teaches a unit on democratic living, 
a student-council member wrote 
these feelings about her school to a 
teacher who had won her confi- 
dence: 

“When a student has an idea he’d 
like to try out, he is likely to meet 
with one of these standard replies: 
‘It simply isn’t done!’ ‘It’s too sug- 
gestive!’ “Weil, of course, it might 


work but .. .’. They seem to have 
the idea that all of us are incompe- 
tent, completely brainless, and _ter- 
ribly silly little teenagers who should 
be taken kindly but firmly by the 
hand and led in the direction they 
deem good for us.” 

Boys and girls learn in any situa- 
tion. Their most permanent learn- 
ings are those fraught with emotion. 
They may learn to reject each other. 
They may learn to despise books or 
to value them. 

An emotional atmosphere that at- 
tempts to impose rather than to al- 
low individuals to work out their 
own standards of appreciation brings 
rejection of adults and authorities. 
It is interesting to speculate on how 
many of the adolescent qualities of 
our adult population come from a 
rejection of adult imposition — by 
teachers. 


Some Characteristics of Good 
Emotional Content 


[1] Desirable emotional content | 


requires school to be a place where 
people have fun together. 

The type of school in which emo- 
tional content is such that students 
can grow and develop fully will have 
certain characteristics. First, school 
will be a place where people have fun 
together, where boys and girls live 
happy, exciting lives. 

Last year a group of teachers were 
taking a field trip thru a skyscraper 
in a Pennsylvania city. As_ they 
emerged from the building, they 
were confronted with a window dis- 
play in a department store which 
contained school supplies and a big 
sign, “Back to School.” One teacher 
who saw it cringed and pointed to 
the sign with the remark, “Do they 
have to remind us of that?” 

It was very easy to tell how much 
fun this teacher had in her job. It 
was easy to speculate about how 
much fun youngsters had in her 
classes, how exciting learning was 
there. 
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Too many people tend to look at 
a teacher with suspicion when he says 
he has fun with his classes. Teaching 
and teachers have been stereotyped 
by some people as austere and un- 
pleasant, usually a bit boring—so 
much so that when traveling or away 
from home many of us refuse to re- 
veal that we teach. 

Some of us have by our attitudes 
taught boys and girls that learning 
must be hard, uninteresting, and un- 
exciting. We have /et school come to 
be a place about which the gagsters 
make jokes each September. “The 
unwilling schoolboy” is to some a 
symbol of our culture. Now, as we 
try to create an environment in 
which learning can be fun, we have a 
tremendous job of reeducation to do. 

[2] Desirable emotional content 
requires that standards be within 
reach of pupils. 

A second aspect of a situation in 
which people learn an emotional con- 
tent for good living is creating the 
type of program in which the stand- 
ards are not beyond the reach of pu- 
pils or teachers. As long as a person 
cannot achieve some measure of suc- 
cess he cannot be happy. Only frus- 
tration can result. Good human rela- 
tions cannot be taught in a situation 
where both teacher and pupil are 
hampered by standards that do not 
apply. With frustration will come 
aggression or submission or some 
other form of behavior that tends to 
divide people. 

A school that really is concerned 
about the emotional content of its 
curriculum accepts boys and girls 
where they are and takes them as far 
as they can go. The staff realizes that 
not all students who are in school 
have the same background. 

As a matter of fact, differences in 
background can be one of the most 
enriching sources of the curriculum 
if we allow it to be. The richness 
cannot be mined, however, unless the 
emotional content allows it to be; for 
fear, distrust, and uneasiness will 
keep it buried as deep as possible. 

For example, the Mexican-Ameri- 
can girl in a culture of long-estab- 
lished American children will hide 
her background, will keep her family 
and its rich culture away from school, 
and will try to become as much like 
the rest of the group as she can. 
Think of what the school is missing. 
Think of the pride in her heritage 
such a child could have! 
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Other differences can be used (and 
are) to develop a breadth to the emo- 
tional content of the curriculum. Dif- 
ferences in achievement are often 
looked upon as the greatest problem 
teachers have to face day after day. 
Why should it be so? Only because 
our curriculum hasn’t given room 
enough for the expression of different 
kinds of achievement. 

In a ninth-grade class some young- 
sters are reading at fourth-grade level 
and others at college level. The level 
of excellence, however, may be re- 
versed for these same pupils in art 
projects underway in the same class. 

We dare not consider any boy or 
girl unworthy because he has not 
achieved a set minimum level. Each 
must be encouraged to grow as fast 
as he can. We can do this by provid- 
ing the atmosphere in which many 
different types of growth are allowed 
for. This approach means, among 
other things, that highschools have 
to give those boys and girls needing 
it increased training in reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling. 

[3] Desirable emotional content 
requires that boys and girls feel 
wanted. 

A third feature of a school provid- 
ing satisfactory emotional content is 
that it must be a place where pupils 
feel they are appreciated as class 
members. They need to feel that they 
have something to contribute to the 
group with which they work. If they 
do not have a chance to make their 
contribution to the group, it will be a 
loss for everyone. 

Feeling wanted comes about in 
many subtle ways. A word, a glance, 
a smile at the right time, being 
willing to listen without judgment 
—all play their part. Feeling wanted 
in adolescence takes the form of 
wanting to be accepted as an adult 
with ideas that count. 

One highschool student writes, 
after being invited to take part in an 
adult discussion, “The best part of 
all was the feeling that in my own 
small way I was able to contribute 
and to know that people were listen- 
ing to my questions and comments 


with a sincere interest.” 

[4] Desirable emotional content 
requires that the teacher be an adult 
friend. 

One requisite for securing desir- 
able emotional content seems to be 
for every pupil to have at least one 
teacher who the skill to work 
with the pupil’s family and who 
knows him well enough to under- 
stand his needs and the amount of 
growth he is making. 

Education is not a five-hour-a-day 
process. If the school is 
tive, we must know the 
of experiences a boy or girl has. If 
the pupil is to feel that he belongs, 
he needs to have at least one teacher 


has 


to be effec- 
other types 


who accepts him as a person worth 
knowing and helping and who has 
the time to give him the individual 
help necessary to promote his growth. 

Howard Lane in discussing his 
work with the Detroit police force 
remarked that he had never seen a 
juvenile delinquent who had even 
one adult friend to whom he could 
go to talk out his problems and his 
plans. However, if each pupil at the 
secondary level is to have one teacher 
who knows him well, it is going to 
mean considerable reorganization of 
the highschool departmentalized 
program. 


The Teacher's Contribution 

Teachers cannot carry the burden 
alone. No one expects the full con- 
tribution to the mental health of an 
individual to be made by one per- 
son. Any teacher who limits his at- 
tempts to improve mental health by 
working only on a person-to-person 
basis is doomed to failure. 

Possibly the greater part of a 
teacher’s contribution to the mental 
health of the school is working with 
boys and girls in such a way that 
they accept and respect each other; 
in such a way that they are concerned 
about bringing boys and girls with- 
out friends into the group; in such a 
way that boys and girls want to be 
friends with all boys and girls in a 
democratic spirit of recognition ol 
each person's unique worth, 


KIMBALL WILES and MARY BEAUCHAMP 
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= can ninth-grade science best be 


taught—inside or outside the core? 


Here’s one teacher’s experience. 


WEATHER 


Preremmge—ee 


Hy Dean 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


CORE or 
CORRELATED? 


N A survey of 1119 core courses 

being taught thruout the United 
States in 1949, the US Office of Edu- 
cation reported that 813, or 72.7%, 
consisted of a combination of Eng- 
lish and social studies. The next 
most frequent combination was Eng- 
lish, social studies, and science, with 
75 cases. An additional 119 core 
courses were made up of science in 
combination with such subjects as 
mathematics, vocational skills, or art. 





Mr. Vars is a core teacher and audio- 
visual aids coordinator at the Bel Air 
Highschool, Bel Air, Maryland. 
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COURTESY OF DULUTH NEWS TRIBUNE 


In other words, only 194 courses, 
or 17.3% of the total, embraced sci- 
ence within the core program. It thus 
appears that altho the English, so- 
cial studies, science combination 
ranks second in point of frequency, 
none of the combinations that in- 
clude science are nearly as common as 
English-social studies alone. Presum- 
ably science is taught as a separate 
subject in those schools where it is 
not part of a unified course. 

In the Harford County, Maryland, 
schools, science experiences are in- 
cluded in a three-hour core course in 
grades seven and eight but taught as 


a separate subject in the ninth grade. 
During the past vears I have 
taught both eighth-grade core and 
ninth-grade science, and thus had an 
excellent opportunity to consider 
the merits of each system. Altho of- 
fering no statistical study, I believe 
that my observations might be of in- 
terest to those concerned with the 
place of science in the junior-high- 
school curriculum. 


two 


Correlation Is Difficult 


One of the first conclusions that | 
arrived at was that correlating a sep- 
arate science course with a core pro- 
gram was extremely difficult if not 
impossible under ordinary teaching 
conditions. 

In the ninth grade one of the core 
units dealt with the impact of mod- 
ern transportation and communica- 
tion upon society and called 
“Our Shrinking World.” This sound- 
ed like a natural area for correlation, 
so thru consultation with the core 
teacher it was decided that I would 
teach in my separate science class the 
technical information about 
such things as the telegraph or air- 
plane worked. The social implica- 
tions were to be developed in the 
core class. 

This attempt at correlation of 
separate course with a core program 
was barely launched when grave dif- 
ficulties arose. Altho both teachers 
met with exactly the same children, 
neither one was able to obtain ade- 
quate understanding of what had 
taken place in the other’s classes. 
Teaching loads were such that visit- 
ing each other’s classes was difficult, 
so coordination had to depend al- 
most entirely upon conferences be- 
fore and after school. These provid- 
ed only a rough outline of activities 
engaged in, and proved especially in- 
adequate in conveying the nature of 
individual pupil response or the 
emotional climate of the classroom. 

Sometimes the pupils tried to take 
advantage of the situation by using 
the same research project in both 
classes, but more often there seemed 
to be almost no carry-over from one 
course to the other. It was almost as 
if the children carefully filed and left 
behind all they learned in one class 
when they moved to the other. 

After struggling with this prob- 
lem several weeks, I conceded that 
effective correlation was impossible 
and proceeded to develop an inde- 


was 


how 
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pendent program for my own class. 


Scientific Method Taught in Core 


A second major conclusion from 
my experience was that such impor- 
tant objectives as developing scien- 
tific attitudes and teaching for think- 
ing were better achieved within the 
core program than in separate class- 
es. While this was particularly true 
when the core units undertaken were 
rich in potential science experiences, 
also true with units that 
seemed on the surface to be mainly 
social studies in nature. 

One reason for this seems to be 
that the problem-solving approach 
is fundamental to both types of pro- 
gram. Just as the “scientific method” 
starts first with defining a problem, 


it Was 





In these days of gathering gloom, 
there are four things you can do 
with your hands: 

[1.] Wring them. 

[2.] Fold them. 

(3.] Put them in your pockets. 

[4.] Lay them on some job that 
needs doing. 

—Christian Century 





so also does the process of teacher- 
pupil planning on a core unit. The 
time limitations of a one-period sci- 
ence class often lead teachers to 
slight this important first step, but 
the core teacher has ample opportu- 
nity to define objectives and discover 
student problems and concerns. 

Further stages in developing a 
unit involve nearly all the steps of 
the classical scientific method—for- 
mulating hypotheses, gathering data, 
and arriving at tentative conclusions. 

In carrying out such procedures 
relating to broad problems of a core 
unit, children learn a fundamentally 
sound method of problem solving 
without tying it up exclusively with 
science material, as may happen 
when it is used primarily in a science 
course. 

As a core teacher, I applied this 
method even to such small problems 
of group living as, ‘“‘“How can we best 
arrange the furniture in our room?”, 
or “What is the best way for the 
class to file out of the room at dis- 
missal time?” A teacher of a separate 
science class seldom has the oppor- 
tunity to apply the tools of the scien- 
tific method to problems which are 
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this close to the student’s daily liv- 
ing. 


Developing Scientific Attitudes 


Those feeling patterns which we 
call scientific attitudes also seem best 
developed within the core curricu- 
lum. I found that I knew my core 
pupils much more intimately than 
my science class, mainly because | 
spent more time with them each day 
and saw them in more varied situa- 
tions. Therefore, I was better able to 
identify and understand the emo- 
tional overtones which were reflected 
in a child’s statements or behavior. 

Conversely, the core students 
seemed to know me better, and in a 
more secure field of teacher-pupil re- 
lations more freely revealed their 
true feelings and concerns. 

These conditions made it easier 
for me to help the children develop 
greater objectivity towards emotion- 
al situations and more willingness 
to base judgment on facts. 


Longer Core Periods Important 

The longer period of time which 
the teacher spends with one group in 
a typical core program helps in other 
ways to promote better science teach- 
ing. For instance, there is more op- 
portunity to consider the social im- 
plications of scientific progress. 

In a separate science class the 
teacher frequently finds it has taken 
sc long to teach the “fundamentals” 
of electricity that a modern develop- 
ment like television is barely men- 
tioned before the class must turn to 
some other subject. This overlooks 
the tremendous impact television is 
having upon family life, community 
recreation, and the vocational field. 
In a core course this problem is con- 
sidered from all angles so that the 
child gets a broad view of the total 
situation. In addition to this, the 
longer period makes possible more 
effective use of field trips and audio- 
visual materials. 


Teachers Need Breader Training 


Considering all the above advan- 
tages of including science within the 
core program, we may speculate as 
to why so many schools still main- 
tain separate classes. The main rea- 
son would seem to be the shortage of 
teachers able to handle both science 
and social studies with confidence. 
Since most core teachers have an 


English-social studies background, 





schools must either hire a specialist 
to teach separate classes, or allow pu- 
pils to go thru junior highschool 
with little or no science experiences. 

The solution to this problem is 
obviously to train core teachers who 
have a wellrounded knowledge of 
both fields of learning. Modern de- 
velopments take place so rapidly that 
no teacher can expect to know all 
the answers, hence he must also learn 
how to help children find answers to 
their own problems. Those specializ- 
ing in teaching science, too, must de- 
velop greater concern for meeting 
the needs of young people, and must 
broaden their study to include the 
social implications of the field. 

Both these approaches should lead 
to the development of men and 
women who can teach junior-higi 
science the way it is most effective— 
within an integrated and wellbal- 
anced core curriculum. 


Personal Conclusions 

My years of teaching science both 
as a separate subject and as _ inte- 
grated into a core program have led 
me to these conclusions: 

[1] Correlating a separate science 
course with a core program is diffi- 
cult if not impossible. [2] For many 
reasons, the major objectives of sci- 


ence teaching are better achieved 


ae 


GORDON F. VARS 
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within a core program than in sep- 
arate classes. 

In order to realize the full poten- 
tialities of a unified program, teach- 
ers are needed who have the follow- 
ing characteristics: [1] sufficient prac- 
tical training in both science and so- 
cial studies, [2] a fundamental un- 
derstanding of and concern for the 
needs of youngsters, and [3] skill in 
helping children solve their own 
problems. Lacking such _ teachers, 
many schools will continue to pro- 
vide separate science and core cours- 
es. In my opinion, however, science 
should if possible be a part of the 
core course so that the education of 
American youth may be more effec- 
tive. = 
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The Legal Status of 


School Superintendents 


can be improved when statutory 


provisions are made more explicit. 


ISSIMILARITIES in legal sta- 
tus are extensive between 
county superintendents on the one 
hand and city or local superintend- 
ents on the other. 
County superintendents exist in 
39 states; thev are not found in the 


six New England states, Delaware, 


Nevada, and New York. Ten of 
the states having county superin- 
tendents have no county board, 


leaving the superintendent the sole 
executive of county-school affairs in 
those states. He is a constitutional 
ofhcer in 13 states: in the states hav- 
ing a county board, the superintend- 
ent is frequently named in law as 
the executive ofhcer of the board, 
and he is a member in several states. 

On the other hand, city superin- 
tendents are never constitutional 
ofhcers: in one-third of the states the 
position of city superintendent is 
not authorized by statute, except in- 
directly. City superintendents are 
not legally members of the city 
school board; they are designated as 
executive officer of the board in laws 
of a dozen states only and secretary 
of the board in a few states. 


Certification 

In recent years there have been 
many changes in certification re- 
quirements for county and city su- 
perintendents. In some states new 
standards will be effective in 1952 or 
1954. Including these regulations, 
city and county superintendents will 
be required to meet identical stand- 
ards in half the states where both 
positions exist. Yet, in several states 
no administrators certificate is re- 
quired for one or both. 


Method of Selection 


County superintendents are elected 
by popular vote in 19 states, ap- 


166 


pointed by the county board in 12 
states. In the other states other 
methods may be used, or some are 
elected and some appointed by the 
board. City superintendents are em- 
ployed by local boards. 


Tenure 


The term of county superintend- 
ents is usually fixed in law and short- 
er than that of city superintendents 
when fixed by law. Statutory pro- 
visions regarding length of contract 
for city superintendents are found in 
about half the states and commonly 
designate a often 


maximum, four 


vears. 

Protection from unfair dismissal is 
provided to some city superintend- 
ents in 19 states. County superintend- 
ents are less frequently protected by 
specific statutory provisions. In some 
states they may be removed by the 
state superintendent or the governor. 


Salaries 
Salaries are fixed by law more fre- 
quently for county than for city 
superintendents; few states authorize 
county boards to fix the salary of 
county superintendents without at 
least some statutory restrictions. 
Many methods are used in salary 
schedules for county superintend- 
ents. City superintendents are cov- 
ered by minimum-salary laws in six 
states only; in these as well as in 
those states without minimum-salary 
laws, salaries paid to city superin- 
tendents depend upon contract pro- 
visions resulting from bargaining at 

time of appointment. 





For further information on this subject 
see the October Research Bulletin; 
50¢ a copy. Order from the NEA; 
quantity discounts. 


Powers and Duties 


Many state laws do not enumerate 
the powers and duties of city super. 
intendents, but say that his powers 
and duties shall be such as are pre. 
scribed by his employing board. The 
powers and duties of county super. 
intendents are more often enumer. 
ated in law. 

There are differences between 
county superintendents who admin- 
ister unified county units and those 
who are intermediate school officers, 
On the other hand, both city and 
county superintendents may be au- 
thorized to nominate teachers and 
other employes; to assign, transfer, 
and promote teachers; to have gen- 
eral supervision of the schools; to 
visit the schools; to enforce the com. 
pulsory attendance law; and to make 
reports required by the state super- 
intendent. Where powers and duties 
of both city and county superintend- 
ents are enumerated, there is little 
difference except for those activities 
of county superintendents particu- 
larly related to intermediate units. 

Statutory language makes distinc- 
tions in powers and duties of 
superintendents and their boards 
that may not be found in practice. 
Laws that empower the schoolboard 
to carry On some activity may permit 
the board to delegate the authority 
to the superintendent. In practice, 
schoolboards often delegate much or 
little to the superintendent, depend- 
ing more upon custom and the per- 
sonalities concerned than upon dis- 
tinctions in legality. 

Some laws grant authority to su- 
perintendents (city or county) to 
carry on activities subject to board 
approval, while others require su- 
perintendents’ recommendations pre- 
ceding board action. 

Statutory distinctions such as these 
may provide the basis for conflicts 
between the board and the superin- 
tendent. The board may withdraw a 
delegated power, deny approval of a 
proposal, or attempt to act without 
recommendations. 

The legal status of both county 
and city superintendents can be im- 
proved when the statutory provisions 
are made more explicit with regard 
to the mutual responsibilities of the 
board and its superintendent. 

—MADALINE KINTER REMMLEIN, 45- 
sistant director, NEA Research Divi- 
sion. 
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ODERN America has about a 
M million teachers—a great group 
of professionally trained — persons 
whose concern is the development of 
America’s precious resource, its boys 
and girls. Entrusted with precious 
materials, these teachers are impor- 
tant and necessary to our present 
and our future. Their physical and 
mental health is a vital factor in 
American life. 

Is this group of educators any dif- 
ferent from any other group of em- 
ployed persons? Are their problems 
different? Are the threats to them— 
their personal integrity, security, or 
health—different? Are there anv haz- 
ards in the teaching profession that 
set it apart from medicine, religion, 
law, or business? 

Research has not supplied us with 
definite answers to these questions. 
However, our Los Angeles studies 
show that teachers do have many 
problems related to nervous and 
emotional health—more, we suspect, 
than their share. This article reports 
on our Los Angeles experience and 
findings and suggests ways teachers’ 
mental health might be improved. 


Los Angeles Studies 


Our Los Angeles studies of teacher 
absence since 1942 show a high per- 
cent of absences in excess of 10 days 
because of nervous and emotional 
problems. ‘The teaching staff was 
made up of approximately 10,000 
certificated (permanent, 
probationary, and substitute) when 
we started the study. The number 
has gradually increased until at pres- 
ent we have 10,000 permanent cer- 
tificated (teacher) employes and 5000 
probationary and substitute teachers. 

In comparing absence rates among 


employes 


the three major causes of absence, we 
notice the rise of absence for ner- 
vous and emotional reasons during 
World War II and the decline which 
followed the war years. Grouped un- 
der ‘‘nervous disorders” were fatigue, 
situational reactions, prolonged 
menopausal disorders, neuritis, neu- 
rosis, and psychosis. The accompany- 
ing chart indicates trends. 

Because of these absences in the 
Los Angeles system, hundreds of chil- 
dren were taught by substitutes, a 
distinct loss to many children be- 
cause of the interruption of their 





Harriett Randall, M. D., is assistant 
medical director, Health Services Branch, 
Los Angeles Board of Education. 
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’ Year . 1942- 


HEALTH IS FOR 


previously scheduled classroom work. 

During the 1949-50 school year 
56,598 teaching days were lost be- 
cause of illnesses of the teaching 
staff. More than 12,000 individual 
claims were made, and $625,426 was 
given as illness pay (half salary) to 
sick teachers in Los Angeles. Think 
what the national cost of teacher ill- 
ness must be! 

There are probably many reasons 
why nervous and emotional troubles 


TOO 


opment of nervous, emotional, or 
psychosomatic disorders, teachers 
owe it to themselves to have sufficient 
preparation for their task. Specific 
education for a job and additional 
preparation thru the years is prob- 
ably the surest antidote for a feeling 
of professional inadequacy. Teachers 
must not overdo this, however, to 
the point of physical exhaustion. 
Boards of education ought to re- 
cruit their teachers carefully, particu- 





HARRIETT B. RANDALL points out some ways 


that the hazards to our nervous systems 


can be reduced. 





assume major importance in teach- 
ing. These reasons may be intrinsic 
in the profession. All possible reme- 
dial measures should be taken to 
relieve them. 


Teacher Education 


Teacher-educating institutions 
should personnel 
entering education, trying early to 
eliminate the unsuited. ‘Teaching 
should never be a shelter for the 
maladjusted. 

Teacher-educating institutions 
should also provide adequate educa- 
tion in the principles of mental 
health and a broad understanding 
of the growth and developmental 
needs of children. 

Inasmuch as insecurity and anx- 
iety are potent factors in the devel- 


choose carefully 


larly when tenure is involved. ‘The 
probationary period can be made a 
period of honest evaluation so as to 
redirect into other work the begin- 
ning teacher who is not welladjusted 
or reasonably successful in teaching. 
The school administration can_pro- 
vide inservice training to help the 
teacher work with maximum effici- 
ency and satisfaction. 


Good Administration 


Programs compatible with teacher 
health are a part of good administra- 
tion plans. No teacher should be 
overloaded, and _ willing teachers 
should not be imposed upon. Ade- 
quate provision for a quiet, relaxed 
lunch period, rest, and toilet facili- 
ties is necessary. “Teachers are peo- 


ple” with needs common to all. 





MAJOR CAUSES FOR TEACHER ABSENCE IN EXCESS OF TEN DAYS 


194 3- 
1943 1s44 


1944- 
1945 1916 1947 1948 1949 1950 


1945- 1946- 1947- 1948- 1949- 





Respiratory 207 322 
Nervous Conditions 87 237 
Obstetrics; Gynecology 179 205 


Total Absences 965 1242 


284 247 180 9? 90 118 
371 295 206 169 139 99 
231 137 219 152 172 142 


1581 1757 1256 1060 1148 1036 
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School plants must be made health- 
ful, functional, 
learning 


conducive to 
teaching — processes. 
Everyone knows how attractive sur- 
roundings lift the spirit. Even the 
color of the walls makes a difference! 

Almost all troubled, 
teachers complain of needless inter- 
ruptions in their school day. They 
sav, “If I could only teach.” Teachers 


and 
and 


fatigued 


hired to teach, expecting to teach, 
deserve an opportunity to teach with- 
out the frustrating experience of 
needless, meaningless interruptions. 

Adequate pay and provision for 
time away from the job also con- 


tribute to teacher stability. 


The Teacher's 


Teachers might well examine their 


Attitude 


own feelings about their vocation. 
If their many tasks present stimulat- 
ing challenges and satisfying rewards, 
then undoubtedly they are teaching 
without too much risk of nervous or 
emotional upset. Someone has said, 
“It is hard to have a nervous break- 
down doing something you enjoy.” 

Besides adequacy on the job and 
personal satisfaction in the job, it 
is important that teachers have a 
basic understanding of, respect for, 
and devotion to children and youth. 
Fundamental to this caring for chil- 
dren is an understanding of the laws 
of their growth and development and 
an awareness of their needs. Over 
and over again we hear of the “prob- 
lem of the young child,” and the 
“problems of the adolescent.” Many 
times we should be thinking of ac- 
tions not as problem behavior but 
rather as normal behavior appro- 
priate for the child’s level of develop- 
ment. We can be much more relaxed 
about appropriate behavior than 
about problem behavior. 

Understanding that all behavior 
operates pretty much according to 
the laws of cause and effect and that 
problems are symptoms of a deeper 
underlying cause, teachers can better 
deal objectively with the child who 
varies from the group. If teachers are 
themselves emotionally mature, they 
can accept unpleasant facts as situa- 
tions to be handled rather than 
hated. They avoid becoming per- 
sonally involved and so deal objec- 
tively and intelligently with the dis- 
turbed or problem student. Time for 
private discussion of the child’s prob- 
lems is sometimes all that is needed 
to effect a solution. 
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For good mental health teachers 
need to feel right about their super- 
visors, their principal, and their su- 
perintendent. Altho they may not 
always agree, mature adults accept 
direction, supervision, and construc- 
tive criticism without hostility and 
resentment. Teachers need to realize 
that principals have their problems 
too, as does administration. Rather 
than foster feelings of hostility and 
resentment which dwarf their own 
ability to operate at a_ successful 
level, they should attempt under- 
standing. By expressing appreciation 
for the work of others, teachers can 
help create harmony thruout the 
school. Principals who remember to 
give a word or a smile of praise or 
encouragement contribute to the 
mental health of those who work un- 
der their leadership. 


Ethical Standards 

Teachers as well as other protes- 
sional need high ethical 
standards. They can then enjoy the 
professional success of others without 
feeling discriminated against or left 
behind. They will be able to encour- 
age and support the fine ethical 
teacher who receives deserved recog- 
nition. They will feel compelled to 
reject unethical conduct or behavior 
unbecoming to the profession. 

Altho teachers rightly come to the 
rescue of their colleagues who need 
and deserve help when they are un- 
justly treated, they do their profes- 
sion harm if they flock to the support 
of incompetent or unprofessional 
workers. Teachers themselves should 
recognize the inadequate worker as 
the greatest threat to tenure protec- 
tion for the group. 


The Teacher's Needs 

Teachers must be realistic about 
themselves, their classrooms, their 
associates, and their administration. 
While they can do much to help 
a given situation by their attitude, 
there are circumstances to which they 
cannot adjust. Understanding their 
limitations, both personal and _pro- 
fessional, and operating realistically 
within those limitations, teachers can 
maintain their stability. 

Important in the adjustment of 
any individual is the condition of his 
physical health. Everyone—teachers 
included—should. have __ periodic 
health examinations. These are im- 
portant not only in maintaining 


groups 


one’s physical health but also in giy. 
ing one confidence and in helping 
one avoid unnecessary worry. 

Teachers as a group need to be 
acutely aware of their nutritional 
and recreational needs. Some fall in- 
to vicious eating habits, and _ too 
many suffer from substandard nutri- 
tion with fatigability, nutritional 
anemias, and other disturbances. 

Boards of education are wise not 
to rule against the possibility of 
teachers’ having normal lives. It is 
ridiculous to feel we can deprive 
teachers of marriage and families and 
still always have normal persons in 
the classroom. 

Pleasurable outdoor recreation ap- 
propriate for one’s age and energy 
is often neglected for more sedentary 
activities enjoyed alone. Recreation 
with other adults is a great aid in 
relieving emotional and nervous ten- 
sions as well as contributing to the 
general physical health of the person 
concerned. 

With the passing of years there is 
a remarkable drop in the blood vol- 
ume supplied to the muscles. Un- 
doubtedly, this is partially respon- 
sible for the tendency of older 
persons to be colder than children. It 
is better for a teacher to dress warmly 
and have good ventilation in the 
classroom than to smother the chil- 
dren in overheated, poorly venti- 
lated rooms. 

Last of all, teachers should never 
lose sight of their importance in the 
world and their responsibility to 
boys and girls. They need to recog- 
nize in a special way what fine, well- 
adjusted teachers can accomplish. 
Health is for teachers, too! + 





Prayer of a Beginning Jeacker 


Dear God, I humbly pray 
That Thou, with each passing day 
Wilt give me courage, wisdom true, 
To meet each problem, see it thru— 
With wisdom and justice to teach 
each, child 
To recognize the things worthwhile 
Help me to start them on the way 
To clean, brave living—day by day, 
So that tomorrow for each one 
Will be met squarely—and be won— 
And as I help each little child 
To learn to love the things worth- 
while, 
Lord, help me to be true; 
For I am just beginning, too. 


—OUIDA MYRL SMITH 
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HE widespread interest in the 

Future ‘Teachers of America 
movement which I heard expressed 
during the Representative Assembly 
in San Francisco amazed and pleased 
me. I resolved to discuss with the 
national FTA committee, on my 
next visit to NEA headquarters, this 
joint project of the NEA and. the 
state education associations. Believ- 
ing that many members of our pro- 
fession may have questions about 
FTA, I share our talk with you: 

“Dr. Morgan,” I said to the editor 
of the NEA JourNAL, who is also 
founder and national chairman of 
the FTA, “I know the FTA idea was 
proposed by you and unanimously 
approved by the NEA Delegate As- 
sembly during the 1937 Horace 
Mann Centennial. I am aware that 
many FTA are now active 
in both teacher-educating  institu- 
tions and highschools. How does the 
program in colleges and universities 
differ from that in highschools? 

“In our teacher-educating institu- 
tions,” Dr. Morgan replied, “the 
FTA chapter offers preprofessional 
leadership experience. Altho the pro- 
spective teacher pays a greatly re- 
duced fee of $1 to the NEA and 
usually $1 to the state association, 
he has most of the privileges of a 
regular member of these organiza- 
tions. He receives the NEA JouRNAL 
and the official publications of his 
state association, a copy of the cur- 
rent FTA Yearbook, and 10 Personai 
Growth Leaflets of his own choice. 
In addition, each chapter receives 
a professional library at the time of 
chartering, to which valuable pub- 
lications are added each year. Also, 
many NEA departments, commis- 


groups 


sions, and committees contribute 
publications to chapter libraries.” 
My next question was: “How 


strong 1s FTA in the teacher-train- 
ing institutions at present?” 

“There are about 440 college and 
university chapters with more than 
24,000 members.” 

“Mrs. Faust,” I said, turning to 
the national FTA secretary, ‘‘services 
to such a large membership repre- 
sent a large annual investment. Js 
this a good investment? Will it bring 
the future teacher into more intelli- 
gent participation and active mem- 
bership in our professional organiza- 
tions? Is it acquainting him with the 
goals of a unified profession?” 

“That,” smiled Mrs. Faust, “is the 
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46,000 


STRONG 


-aud Growing! 


$64 question. We hope each state 
will eventually work out methods of 
followup for each of its college FTA 
members. Until we have evidence 
based on research, we must rely on 
opinions. Here is an excerpt from a 
letter which gives the opinion of a 
member: 

“*“This morning,’ writes the stu- 
dent, ‘I had two letters, one saying 
the Arkansas Association Planning 
Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, is meeting tomorrow, and the 
other that the Arkansas State FTA 
oficers—I am_ vicepresident—are 
mecting Monday to plan next year’s 
activities. It’s wonderful to feel that 
I, a college student, can share in 
planning the work of my chosen 
profession. I’m really using the pro- 
fessional leadership training FTA is 
giving me. 

“FTA professional projects in- 
clude sponsoring AEW, dramatizing 
NEA JourNaAL articles, compiling 
and duplicating information on cur- 
rent problems, and, fostering FTA 
clubs,” continued Mrs. Faust. ““Mem- 
bers teach in Sunday School, assist 
with scout groups, and assume civic 
responsibilities. They also plan hu- 
manitarian projects like reading for 
the blind and teaching typing to 
convalescent patients. For personal 
growth, they study the lives of great 
teachers, learn to speak effectively, 
and learn to improve their appear- 
ance. In short, they develop the 
leadership ability needed by teach- 
ers. 

Dr. Morgan added: “I wish you 
had met the 32 fine FTA state and 
chapter presidents who participated 
in the Institute of Organization 
Leadership sponsored by the NEA 
this summer. It would have done 
vour heart good to see their faith in 
the future of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

“And,” said Mrs. Faust, “they be- 





Write to Wilda Freebern Faust, Na- 
tional FTA Secretary, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for FTA 
club or chapter information. 


J. CLOYD MILLER 


NEA President 


lieve so strongly in FTA that they 
have underwritten Goal No. 7 of 
the 1957 NEA Centennial Action 
Program: ‘A Future ‘Teachers of 
America Chapter in every institution 
preparing teachers.’ ” 

“Now,” I requested, “tell me about 
the work of the highschool clubs.” 

Dr. Morgan replied, “Each club 
holds a group membership in the 
NEA and the state education asso- 
ciation. The annual club service fee, 
regardless of the number of mem- 
bers, is $2. An additional fee of $1, 
the first year, covers the cost of the 
charter. FTA clubs are preprofes- 
sional and exploratory and are an 
excellent adjunct to guidance. With 
the help of sponsors who are master 
teachers, over 22,000 highschool stu- 
dents in about 1100 clubs are now 
exploring their own abilities to teach 
and opportunities in various teach- 
ing fields.” 

“Would you say the highschool 
club is really a two-way track which 
guides students who have teaching 
aptitudes into the profession and 
skilfully leads those who should not 
enter teaching to consider vocations 
more suited to their abilities?” 

“That is the idea exactly,” re- 
plied Dr. Morgan. 

“Indirectly, FTA serves another 
purpose,” added Mrs. Faust. “Spon- 
sors agree that even those who, after 
FTA experience, finally>decide not 
to teach usually have an insight into 
the problems of teachers and the 
importance of 
education.” 

“It is our belief,” concluded Dr. 
Morgan, “that 


supporting public 


who have 
had FTA experience are almost sure 
to be stronger and more professional 
teachers—and finer citizens. More 
and more, I am convinced the lead- 
ers of our profession tomorrow are 
in our FTA chapters and clubs to- 
day.” 


students 
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Roi Nancy, and Mary 
found that health in- 
struction can be fun— 
as well as a vital part of 


the curriculum. 


HELEN L. COOPS 


HREE teachers met on the first 
day of a university summer ses- 

They 
communities 


came from dissimilar 
and Their 
common bond was vigorous resent- 
ment of a course in health education 
required for state certification. They 
dreaded the course, anticipating 
dreary lectures on disease symptoms. 

Phey startled when, 
the first day on, they were plunged 
into activity. New medical discover- 


ston. 


schools. 


were from 


ies were discussed, popular health 
education dissected, trips to commu- 
nity agencies taken, and audio-vis- 
ual materials analyzed. Health was 
presented as a positive, motivating 
factor—a background for reasonably 
happy, comfortable, and 
living. 


effective 


Ihe course was over. Before they 
parted, the three teachers had a final 
get-together. They spoke frankly: 

“T enjoyed this myself, but can I 
use it in my school?” 

“Would my children respond to 
this sort of thing?” 

“The field is so big, where would 
I start?” 

They agreed upon a year of ex- 
perimentation. They also agreed up- 
on a round-robin letter for frank 
reactions and highlights. Here it is: 


Individual Guidance 
Dear Jane, 
As we agreed, I am starting the 
round robin. What a year this has 
been! I jumped off feet-first into in- 





Dr. Coops is professor of physical and 
health education, and is health co- 
ordinator at the University of Cincin- 
nali. 
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dividual guidance, all because of 
the enclosed picture of some of my 
children. It was taken in the fall. See 
how different their reactions are to 
the same thing. I realized how little 
I knew about these youngsters. That 
gave me an idea, and I talked it over 
with our public-health nurse. 

We have never had school health 
examinations. There are only two 
doctors in the community. We talked 
to the principal, some of the parents, 
and then with the doctors them- 
selves. Finally, we sold them on the 
idea of a health examination of my 
children as an experiment. 

The children were very much in- 
terested, frankly afraid, or merely 
curious. It gave me a fine chance to 
explain what a_ periodic examina- 
tion is. We talked over the fact that 
everybody has strong and weak 
points. I think they gained a great 
respect for their bodies. They also 
had a new sense of friendly respect 
for the doctor as they filed into the 
makeshift clinic made from an un- 
used room. 

How much I learned about the 
children! Let me tell you about a 
few. 

Jimmy is the boy in front, with 
his hand up. He was a constant 
problem, bullying and fighting. We 
discovered he had superior physical 
ability that was not satisfied. We 
have given him more difficult activi- 
ties in physical education. Also, I 


altho his seven brothers and sisters 
will look out for that. His IQ isn't 
as high as some of the others, but 
he’ll get along with his good looks, 
quick smile, happy disposition, and 
skilful hands. He helped build things 
for the health-examination room, 

Andrew is almost hidden by 
David’s hand. Andrew had polio and 
wears a brace. The doctor gave us 
exercises to strengthen his leg. We 
invented a game played with a big, 
soft ball. The Rotary Club bought 
several balls, and the game is very 
popular. Andrew has become most 
proficient, and he is better physically 
and mentally. 

Joe is next. He had a vacant look. 
His former teachers thought he was 
stupid, but the audiometer answered 
that one. He has a serious hearing 
loss. A hearing aid was a new idea 
here, but we are all used to it now. 
What a difference it has made in 
Joe’s personality and grades! 

Harry and Bill have emotional 
troubles; the family-history records 
told us that. Harry is next to Joe. 
He is an only child and_ badly 
spoiled by his mother. His father 
wants him to be a “he-man,” and 
he is lost in the buffeting. Bill is on 
the other side of the picture with his 
hands over his ears. Bill was born 
in an Army hospital and _ traveled 
from camp to camp before his father 
went overseas. He was five when his 
father returned. Then, a year later, 


Jeaching Health 


IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


have used him as an assistant. Now 
he is a leader instead of a tyrant. 
Larry, a darling boy, is next to 
Jimmy. Do you notice that he 
squints? We found out he needed 
glasses. Also, he was overweight. We 
had a unit on athletic training and 
diet. How they loved it, as these 
little shavers do admire athletes. 
Larry is a different boy now. 
David sits next to Larry. Every- 
one loves Davidtand he loves every- 
one. My only worry is that he may 
be spoiled by too much attention, 


came another blow—a little sister 
who took most of the attention! He 
became sullen and difficult. 

Both Bill and Harry need security 
desperately. I have tried to give it to 
them thru finding things that they 
can do well, thru encouragement, 
and thru genuine affection. They are 
achieving status and finding group 
acceptance. 

There were other things, but this 
project meant the most. I look for 
ward to hearing from you both. 

Cordially, Nancy. 
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Public Health 
Dear Mary, 

Nancv’s letter is enclosed. What 
an interesting approach! 

My whole emphasis was different. 
I went into the community angle of 
public health. 

I spent almost six months in learn- 
ing about things firsthand. First, I 
had a long talk with our health com- 
missioner. He invited me to attend 
board meetings, and I quickly saw 
some of the real health problems in 
this community—lack of financial 
support, apathy of citizens, and real 
dangers of disease in certain areas. 

I spent alter 
school, touring the city with such 
people as the restaurant sanitarian, 
the public-health nurse, the safety 
inspector, and the rat-control special- 
ist. | put in time in the city labora- 
tory, the 


many alternoons 


office, the 
clinics and hospitals. People were 
friendly and genuinely 
pleased that I was interested in their 
work. 


statistician’s 


seemed 


The number of voluntary health 
agencies rather amazed me. I started 
with the tuberculosis association. 
Then I toured the housing center, 
the school for crippled children, the 
cancer clinic, and the veteran’s hos- 
pital. I became familiar with asso- 
ciations dealing with such problems 
as mental and social health, polio, 


and heart disease. In the midst of it 


all we had a flood, and I did volun- 
teer work with the Red Cross. 

I began to see the whole picture 
of public health. I came back to my 
class and approached the whole thing 
differently. We went back to primi- 
tive man and saw how different his 
health problems were. We traced the 
evolution of primitive living thru 
group living to citv living. We began 
to understand how society organizes 
to meet health problems. Then we 
looked around and saw activities in 
our own locality that expressed this. 
I brought some of mv new tfricnds 
to class, and we visited some of the 
“Public 


longer a remote, impersonal study. 


agencies. health” was no 

Lured by my enthusiasm, some of 
the other teachers became interested. 
We decided each grade might con- 
centrate on one phase of the subject. 
Here is our tentative schedule of 
activities, arranged by school grades: 

[1] Trip to a farm to see milking 
and pasteurization. 

[2] Making of trafhc 
role-playing of pedestrian situations 


lights and 


for safety purposes. 

[3] Participation in the city clean- 
up campaign. 

[4] Trip to the waterworks and 
study of restaurant sanitation. 

[5] Survey and study of the board 
of health and its activities, thru 
small group projects. 

[6] Survey and study of voluntary 
health agencies, in small groups. 


This picture with its striking indication of individual differ- 
ences started Nancy on her program of individual guidance. 
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We plan to use all kinds of learn- 
ing activities, such as the making of 
spot maps for accidents, make- 
believe radio and TV shows, traffic 
surveys, panel discussions, and use 
of other audio-visual materials. Ow 
main problem is selection and or- 
ganization. It takes time, but it is 
well worth the effort. 

Sincerely, Jane. 


Other Health Projects 


Dear Nancy, 

How different we all are! I'll re- 
port mv “highlights” briefly. 

[1] My second-grade unit on trash. 
Our main concern is habit patterns 
in daily routine. We trv to be clean 
and tidy, but we noticed that the 
schoolgrounds were not. For davs we 
collected and analvzed the trash. We 
figured out who had thrown things 
around and why. We carried on a 
vigorous campaign thru the whole 
school, writing notes and making 
speeches. You should see our school 
now! 

2] Our PTA cooperative venture. 


Manv mothers found it difficult to 





attend meetings because of small 
children. The seventh-graders offered 
to help out. In preparation they had 
a child-care unit that included re 
creational leadership, baby-sitting, 
and some phases of social hygiene. 
We all worked it out together. 

[3] Our School Health 


This project is really exciting. The 


Council. 


membership includes our principal, 
several of the teachers, our custodian, 
and two pupils from the 
grade. Also, we have a mother, a den 


eighth 


tist, and a man from the board of 
health. The 
comes whenever she can. I think the 


public-health nurse 
members were dubious at first. But, 
the real health problems are coming 
out in the open, and we are getting 
action. They really enjoy it now. 

[ know I'll have more to report 
next year. We're only getting unde 
way, but it’s better to go slowly. 


Best wishes to vou both, Mary. 


Differences Were Normal 


Thus, three teachers explored 
health education in the elementary 
school. Differences in approach were 
to be expected, because health edu 
cation involves humanbeings who 
vary in many ways. They proved 
that health instruction can be fun 
as well as a vital part of the cw 


riculum. + 
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THE UNIFIED ENROLMENT PLAN 


A modern device for strengthening your profession 


Under this plan professional dues, local, state, and national, are collected 
by the local and mailed to the state and national associations. 

It relieves the irritations which come from frequent solicitations. 

It saves time, energy, and money for more important projects. 

It adds strength and unity to your profession. 


It is growing in favor and has been adopted by a dozen states and terri- 
tories, and by hundreds of local associations. 


ov MEMBERSHIP 
Your state and local associations, with 


vigorous leadership, facts, and pub- REGULAR— including full active privileges and a year’s subscris 
licity from the NEA, have secured to NEA Journal, $5. 

gains. There's much more to be done. SPECIAL—including full active privileges and a year’s subsecrip 
NEA DEPARTMENTS offer special serv- to NEA Journal, plus the Research Bulletin, and the annual Vo! 
ices in all professional fields. NEA of Addresses and Proceedings, $10. 

membership is prerequisite. LIFE—full active privileges for life, including NEA Journal, the Rese 


Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, 
or $15 annually for 10 years. 


RETIRED—(if NEA member 5 years before retirement) 


, includin 
year’s subscription to NEA Journal, $2. 


and we know- 


The world is so full 
of problems and a 
. We must work together 
to make any gains! 


This material is available free in pamphlet form. Contact your state association or write to the NEA. 
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Working together 

in the National 
—— Education 
oscrig Association, 


al Vol More security for you—Effective tenure and adequate retirement systems. You 
we can get— want these. The NEA continues to work for them. 
e Res 
ings, 
Produced the finest educational magazine, the NEA Journal, delivered to your 
~ home or school monthly, September thru May—many helps for the classroom. 
\cludin 





To get these 
things for you, 
the NEA has— 
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You owe it to yourself and your future 


National Education Association 
=A. 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


dont bus it alone- 


The NEA is you-- 
you are the NEA- 


Higher salaries for you—Pay in keeping with training and experience. Let’s bring 
teachers salaries up to those of other professions. The NEA gives the facts thru 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television. 





Better teaching conditions for you—Reasonable class size, fair teaching loads, 
cumulative sick leave, sabbatical leave, respect in the community. You want 
these. The NEA works to get them for you. 


Developed the best research service available to any profession. 

Promoted an efficient public-relations service to interpret the schools and your 
profession. The public knows the need for better salaries and better schools. 
Organized a wellplanned program of regional conferences to help you solve 
your problems. 

Provided machinery for meeting unfair attacks and defending teachers. 
Established a travel service of planned tours, operated on a non-profit basis. 
Provided the world’s largest annual exhibit of school books, equipment, building 
plans—to help your superintendent and schoolboard give you the things you 
use in teaching. 

Given you representation thru your elected delegates to the NEA Assembly, the 
policy-making board of your national professional organization. 
Made possible greater world understanding, the exchange of teachers, and aid 
to teachers in war-stricken countries. 






Join Now / 


SERVING YOU 





ALL THREE 
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The Action-Packed Library 


is designed to meet the needs of 
pupil and teacher, curriculum 


and community. 


Ww noticed that some of the youngsters in our 
school were collecting buttons. Right from the 
start, it seemed perfectly natural that this hobby should 
develop into our Badger Button Club. The sponsors, a 
classroom teacher and the librarian, saw an opportu- 
nity to expand this leisuretime interest and to capital- 
ize on its possibilities for motivation of free reading. 

The children developed keen interests in the stories 
behind the buttons, and individual reading started in 
many fields. The buttons, “Hercules” and “Neptune,” 
led to the exploration of mythology, while “Star and 
Crescent,” “Bear's Claw,” and “Cornucopia” resulted 
in science reading. History came into the picture thru 
“Viking Ship,” “Chinese Pagoda,” and “Trumpeter of 
Cracow”; early industry appeared thru 
1851” and “Railroad” buttons. 


“Goodyear 


Gimmick vs Librarianship 

The foregoing paragraphs illustrate one way in 
which elementary-school libraries can help in building 
a varied and expanded program of recreational read- 
ing, an important objective of every forward-looking 
school library. The button club is a unique device; 
however, it takes more than just another gimmick to 
build a sound founda- 
tion for free reading. 
Many feel that the li- 
brarian —the kind of 
person she is and her 
attitude toward the per- 
sonal interests of boys 
and girls—is even more 
important. 

Personality is a prime 
factor in librarianship. 
Above all else, the ele- 
mentary-school — librar- 
ian must like children. 
A warm emotional cli- 
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mate must prevail, and a genial personal attitude 
should confront all children—the unskilled readers as 
well as the more able ones. The librarian who displays 
an indifferent attitude toward a boy who asks for 
information on underwater photography or box kites 
will wait a long time before she will have another 
chance to help him. On the other hand, to help a boy 
select the right kind of bait for a fishing trip always 
wins his confidence. To help thumb thru books on 
reptiles while a hard-to-classify pet is protruding from 
a boy’s pocket requires fortitude but wins lasting 
admiration. 

Some experts in the school-library field say the 
librarian is first a teacher, then a librarian; others 
say she is first a librarian, but second a teacher. Actu- 
ally, there is very little difference in the points of view. 
Almost all agree that the librarian is also a teacher, 
and an important teacher in her own right. Further- 
more, for the other teachers, she is a teaching assistant 
extraordinary. 

She is familiar with every phase of the curriculum 
and with the many units of work underway in the 
classrooms. She knows what materials will be needed 
from day to day. Her general over-all goals are the 
same as those of the classroom teachers, and the 
library objectives are identical to those of the school. 

In supplying materials and information to the class- 
room, some librarians fail to think beyond their 
books, encyclopedias, and periodicals. The forward- 
looking librarian goes much further, suggesting a great 
variety of materials. For a classroom unit on Thanks- 
giving, the superior elementary-school librarian would 
be able to provide, in addition to the usual books and 
magazines, suitable fairy tales and legends, films, film- 
Strips, plays, poetry, recordings, and even songs. 

One elementary-school librarian keeps an up-to-date 
and comprehensive file of places in the community 
suitable for field trips. Such places are arranged and 
organized according to the logical sequence of the 
course of study with suggested items of interest and 
expected outcomes enumerated for each. Another 
keeps a list of citizens in the community who are well- 
equipped to talk to pupils about far-away places, local 
industry, agencies of government, or other topics on 
which outside help is always welcome. 

The community-minded librarian looks beyond the 
pupils and school for ways to serve the parents also. 
There are instances where the elementary-school li- 
brarian, with the help of fellow teachers and the PTA, 
established a special parents bookshelf. A little money 
was saved each year from the library budget to buy a 
few books that would help parents to be wiser par- 
ents. Such books were available for the use of the 
PTA and for individual parents who wished to bor- 
row them. Parents who came to teachers for advice and 
suggestions were frequently referred to portions of 
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certain authoritative books alter the teacher had given 
all the personal help he could. 


Gaining Library Skills 


Developing skill in the use of library tools is an- 
other prime objective of the elementary-school library. 
Understanding of the card catalog and book classifica- 
tion systems is essential to effective learning at upper 
levels of education. It is also desirable for the adult 
citizen who expects the public library to meet his 
many needs for information and to provide materials 
for his leisuretime interests. 

One effective device for learning the use of the card 
catalog on the elementary-school level is a “Bring "Em 
Back Alive” contest. Stories like The Biggest Bear on 
Earth (Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1943) and Baby 
Whale, Sharp Ears (J. B. Lippincott Co., 1938) bring 
interest in animal stories to a high pitch. Children 
“stalk” and “bag” such animals by using the card 
catalog and by finding and reading the books. ‘They 
take delight in reporting, “I’m on the trail of Kavi, 
the Elephant (E. P. Dutton and Co., 1922) and I 
expect to capture him before next week.” 

Too frequently librarians and teachers urge young- 
sters to read books which they think children should 
read rather than books which boys and girls have a 
natural inclination to read. Altho personal interest is 
venerally recognized as a powerful motivating force 
for reading, it is given litthe or no consideration in 
the libraries of many elementary schools. 

A study of the reading interests of children in the 
elementary schools of Chicago, reported in Elemen- 
tary-School Libraries Today, brings to light’ many in- 
teresting and useful facts about the literary tastes of 
children of this day and age. According to this survey, 
stories about animals are exceedingly popular in all 
elementary grades. In fact, stories about horses were 
the first choice of boys in the fourth and fifth grades 
and of girls from the fourth thru the sixth grades. 
sovs in the sixth thru the eighth grades, however, 
voted for sports stories, while girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades leaned more to 
“romance” stories. 

The study also showed that children definitely pre- 
ler more recent books to older ones. Twenty-two of 
the first 27 most popular books were copyrighted after 
1939; only three were published before 1900. What 
Uncle John liked when he was a boy is of doubtful 
value in predicting what voung the fifth- 
grader of today, is likely to enjoy. 


“erowing-up” and 


‘Tommy, 


{ Place of Purposeful Activity 


The profession has become increasingly alert to the 
vast potentialities of the school library. Altho the 
library is a comparatively recent addition to the ele- 
mentary-school program, we are well aware of the 
important role it can play in the complicated processes 
of teaching and learning. Wellorganized, adequately 
equipped, and properly staffed libraries are now con- 
sidered essential to educational programs which extend 
beyond the textbook and the classroom. 

In forward-looking elementary schools the librarian 
is trying to grow as a teacher. She plays an important 
role in curriculum-planning conferences, she partici- 
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pates in all faculty mectings, and she is always ready 
to suggest materials appropriate for use in daily class- 
room work. She learns to know boys and girls indi- 
vidually and finds ways to help them grow out of 
school as well as in school. She knows her books 
because she has read them; and because she has read 
them, she knows how to use them. 

As we look ahead, we see that the day of the pas- 
sive library—the drab, cheerless, uninviting quiet-as-a- 
tomb place that limits itself to the mechanical process 
of handing out books and checking them in—is past. 
The day of the action-packed library—the place of 
purposeful activity where children work and enjoy 
themselves—is here. # 





This article was adapted from parts of six of the 51 short 
articles appearing in the Thirtieth Yearbook of the NEA 
Department of Elementary School Principals, Elementary- 
School Libraries Today. These six articles were written 
by Helen Bickel and Lillian Simonson, Reuben Schmitt, 
Margaret Moss, William B. Ragan and Mary Hays Mara- 
ble, Lee W. Clarkson, and Effie N. LaPlante. 

The yearbook was released last month. Membership in 
the department entitles each person to one copy of this 
415-page book. The price to nonmembers is $3. Order 
from NEA, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

In addition to the chairman, Roy E. Learned, the DESP 
editorial committee for 1951 consists of Helon Brixey, prin- 
cipal, Brownlow Elementary School, Knoxville, Tennessee; 
and V. Carl Ilgen, principal, Pershing School, University 
City, Missouri. This committee, assisted by the NEA Re- 
search Division, devoted three years to the preparation of 
the book. 





* 
— | 
ROY E. LEARNED a | 
Mr. Learned, principal, Mark a es 
Twain School, Sacramento, Cali- Sat oft 
fornia, was chairman of the 1951 
Yearbook Committee of the 


NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 


ILLUSTRATIONS HERE ARE 
FROM THIS YEARBOOK. 
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ARA Wright’s uncertainty about 
wy the conference with her super- 
intendent vanished when he spoke. 

“Miss Wright,” he began briskly, 
“your school during the past year has 
made outstanding strides in bring- 
ing teachers, parents, pupils, and 
neighborhood together as_ satisfied 
and vigorous partners. It’s almost a 
different and a= different 
neighborhood. Frankly, I'd like to 
know how the transformation took 
place so we can spread the gospel. 
That’s why I asked you as one of the 
best 
drop in.” 

From the way Miss Wright’s eves 
sparkled, he knew he had touched 
upon one of her deepest interests. 

“It was kind of vou, Dr. Smith,” 
she said, “to refer to a transforma- 
tion in the school and neighborhood. 
Yet you surely realize that the great- 
est change was in us who teach there. 
We're really a changed staff. I’m 
somewhat surprised you even recog- 
nized me today.” 

Dr. Smith chuckled appreciatively. 
“It’s a poor superintendent, indeed, 
who doesn’t recognize teaching talent 
when it walks thru Miss 
Wright. 


school 


school’s classroom teachers to 


his door, 


Painful Memories 
“Now let’s put this on a very per- 
sonal plane,” continued Dr. Smith. 
“How have you changed your class- 
room practices to achieve the fine 
public relations you now enjoy? I 
can remember when your relation- 


Dr. Robinson is superintendent of 
schools for Mercer County, New Jersey, 
and chairman of the committee that 
prepared the handbook mentioned in 
the article, It Starts in the Classroom. 

Copies of this new handbook may be 
ordered from the National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies, 
$1; quantity discounts, 
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ships with parents were—well, shall 
we say, were not as pleasant as they 
are now.” 

“They certainly weren’t. I was 
miserable, the parents .were un- 
happy, and the children could have 
joyfully consigned me to whatever 
purgatory exists for unpopular and 
ineffective teachers. I’m convinced 
now that they were right. It was a 
wonderful relief when I could finally 
admit it and throw off the militant, 
selfrighteous attitudes. Let me tell 
you about some things I was doing. 

“I remember several occasions 
when parents came to see me about 
their children at the end of an ex- 
hausting day. I certainly lit into 
them for coming and insinuating I 
had not done the best any teacher 
could do for children of such lim- 
ited abilities! 

“Just as bad was my comment in 
a conference with a parent concern- 
ing her daughter’s near-failure in 
English. I said all the students com- 
ing to us from Lincoln School seem 
to lack sufficient background to do 
their work satisfactorily. The remark 
didn’t help my popularity, and it 
hurt all education in this city when 
it was repeated at the Lincoln PTA. 

“If any pupil had dared to ask me 
why we were studying something, I 
would have blasted him for imperti- 
nence. I would have frozen with an 
icy glare any parent with the temer- 
ity to ask to observe my teaching. 

“My assignments, I must confess, 
were regular, dull, and heavy, and 
frequently doubled for infractions 
of teacher-made rules. I believed 
that homework was justified simply 
as a means of keeping children too 
busy to get into trouble.” 

“From the reports I get, you and 
your colleagues seem to have cut 
yourselves off entirely from the past,” 
interrupted Dr. Smith. “Let’s skip 











THOMAS E. ROBINSON says 


lt starts in the 
classroom... 


the painful memories. Tell me some 
of the things vou 
Miss Wright.” 


believe in now, 


“Now We Believe .. .” 


“Oh, there are so many, Dr. Smith, 
We believe public relations starts 
wn the classroom, the result of teach- 
ers’ actions. We believe the conduct 
of each of us, as teachers, will be 
regarded as a sample of the profes- 
sion. You can see the responsibility 
that puts upon us. We believe indi- 
vidual criticism by teachers of other 
teachers and schools destroys public 
faith in all teachers and schools. We 
believe in passing on stories of good 
teaching done by our colleagues. 

“Why just yesterday, Dr. Smith, 
parents visiting an Indian display in 
Miss Baylor’s room expressed admi- 


ration for the art skills she had 


‘taught her pupils. Without depre- 


cating her own work, she escorted 
them to the room of Miss Evans, 
who, she said, was the most imagi- 
native art teacher in the area. Miss 
Bavlor would never have said that 
last vear. 

“Many of our beliefs,” Miss 
Wright hurried on, “can be ex- 
pressed in terms of rights. For exam- 
ple, we think children and parents 
have a right to know the wily of ev- 
ervthing we teach and the purpose 
behind every activity. Parents and 
public have a right to expect teach- 
ers to make their teaching objectives 
understandable. 

“We believe children have a right 
to be taught thru interest-provoking 
methods, and a right to expect teach- 
ers to assume at least partial respon- 
sibility for failures. 

“We think parents have a right to 
a cordial invitation to observe class 
instruction, a right to a tactful, face- 
saving approach regarding alleged 
shortcomings of children, a right to 
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honest and early warnings of possi- 
ble failure, and a right to sympa- 
thetic and friendly help with the 
problems of rearing children. 

‘We believe the public has a right 
to expect democratic procedures in 
school activities, and civic service 
and leadership 
from teachers 
and schools.” 

“I'd like to 
talk over those 
beliefs and 
rights with you 
and your col- 
leagues, Miss 
Wright, to see 
whether we agree on all that they 
imply. The recent reputation of 
vour school, however, is not based 
entirely upon beliefs and rights but 
also upon practices. Perhaps if you 
describe the technics you and other 
teachers in your school use, I'll be 
able to understand the change in 
your neighborhood.” 





Promising Practices 


“Many of the technics, Dr. Smith, 
are used now by all our teachers, An 
even larger number, however, repre- 
sent the imaginative efforts of indi- 
vidual teachers. Our principal sent 
out, in his last weekly bulletin, a list 
of some of the most promising prac- 
tices he has observed. Each technic 
is credited to the teachers who ini- 
tiated it. I just happen to have a 
copy of the bulletin with me. Let 
me read some of it to you: ‘ 

“Miss Alvino: Her class provides 
the local paper with items about in- 
teresting and revealing instructional 
technics used in this school. Upon 
the request of any teacher, pupils 
observe the technic and write it for 
release to the press. 

“Miss Territo: Her class has inter- 
preted its work in terms of the seven 
objectives of education. The class 
has acquired skill in analyzing the 
outcomes of every bit of subject- 
matter, every extracurriculum activ- 


... and is felt 


itv, and every regulation, in terms 
of health, worthy home membership, 
citizenship, command of fundamen- 
tal processes, ethical values, voca- 
tional preparation, and worthy use 
of leisure time. 

“Miss Panaro: In her class great 
strides have been taken in teacher- 
pupil planning. [t’s a psychological 
fact that when pupils know the why 
and are active participants in the 
planning process, they achieve more. 

“Mr. Donlon: He gives a monthly 
demonstration lesson, with parents 
as his pupils. He holds a pre-lesson 
conference to explain what he will 
attempt to do, and a post-lesson 
analysis of learning difficulties. 

“Miss Stahle: Her art students, 
with easels set up at busy neighbor- 
hood corners, have amazed observers 
by their unruffled competence. 

“Mrs. Golden: Adult attention has 
centered upon the monthly evalua- 
tions trom her class. I refer espe- 
cially to pupil determination of 
“The Ten Most Important News 
Stories of the Year’ and “The Ten 
Finest Characters in American His- 
tory.’ This reveals much about our 
curriculum content. 

“Mrs. Douress: The recreational 
class for young couples, held in the 
evening in the school and supervised 
by her pupils, is meeting a real need. 
You will recall that this activity 
grew out of a survey conducted by 
her class. 

“Miss Engebrandt: A tape record- 
ing of the final class discussion on 
the United Nations has been pre- 
sented to the PTA, Lions Club, and 
Kiwanis Club, with a student-teach- 
er panel answering questions. 





in every home 
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“Miss Kelly: She sent home a copy 
of instructions on how to participate 
gracefully in dinner conversation, 
and asked parents to evaluate their 
child for a week. Parents are famil- 
iar with Miss Kelly’s aims and meth- 
ods, because she has also used parent 
evaluations of students’ home read- 
ing, telephone technics, and news- 
paper reading. 

“Miss Skellenger: The latest serv- 
ice bulletin, How Character Is 
Formed in Our School, has just been 
prepared by Miss Skellenger’s com- 
mittee. Parents will like this bulletin 
as much as the ones on Methods We 
Use To Improve Reading Skills in 
the Upper Grades and Why Dia- 
gramming Sentences Is Not Taught. 

“Mrs. Cooper: Hers was the liv- 
liest assignment we saw during the 
week. She asked each third-grade 
pupil to get acquainted before the 
next day with three new people, and 
to report in class on how he man- 
aged the task. 

“Mrs. Rader: With her faculty 
committee Mrs. Rader has drawn up 
a list of emotionally-colored words 
which teachers are recommended to 
drop from their vocabulary. In the 
list are such words as: lie, stupid, 
bully, dishonest, nuisance, cheat, 
moron, thief, cowardly, and lazy. 

“Miss Gunning: She sent home last 
week a mimeographed one-page his- 
tory test, captioned, ‘Can You Pass 
This Test? Your Child Did.’ These 
parents are surely not going to join 
the chorus of those who say ‘Amer- 
ican history is not taught in our 
schools’.” 


Good Instruction Plus 

Dr. Smith interrupted. “You've 
made your point, Miss Wright. Any 
faculty which works that way is do- 
ing a real job in instruction as well 
as in public relations. It shows imag- 
ination, enthusiasm, and attitude. 
But, I still don’t know what sparked 
the transformation. What caused the 
change?” 

“That’s the easiest question you 
have asked, Dr. Smith. Our faculty 
last year held 11 meetings on public 
relations. We studied a manual pub- 
lished by the National School Public 
Relations Association, a department 
of the NEA. It’s called /t Starts in 
the Classroom. That manual gave us 
the clues to our new public-relations 
philosophy and technics. Then we 
started in the classroom, too.” + 
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They Practice 
Wholesome Living 


OO many of our highschool 
Seles experiment with alcohol. 
This is bad business. Youthful drink- 
ing aggravates delinquency. It lowers 
the “dams of judgment” of immature 
youngsters and makes them a menace 
behind the wheel. It blights young 
and promising careers. 

Equally important, it may lead to 
drinking in adulthood. 
Two-thirds of America’s four million 
alcoholics began drinking in their 
teens. 


excessive 


A Solution 


Something can be done about this 
problem. Something is being done. 
\llied Youth is now helping to solve 
this problem in many American high- 
schools. The organization appeals to 
modern young people because: It 
shows them how to have fun without 
drinking. It blasts the false notion 
that drinking and success are synony- 
mous. It presents honest facts. It re- 
lieves social pressure for drinking. It 
builds the kind of happy, wellad- 
justed personality and lile pattern in 
which there is no place lor beverage 
alcohol. Instead of preaching to 
young people and emphasizing 
“don’t,” Allied Youth holds torth an 
attractive, positive way of life that 
leaves alcohol out. 

Nonpolitical and nonsectarian, 
Allied Youth is completely inde- 
pendent. Its headquarters is at 1709 
M St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Just four years ago, Roy Breg, ex- 
ecutive secretary of Allied Youth, 
talked to an all-school assembly at 

Mrs. Johnston is sponsor of the Allied 


Youth club at Coral Gables Highschool, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


Coral Gables Highschool. He dis- 
cussed the drinking problem and ex- 
plained how social pressure pushes 
many young people into drinking 
practices. He explained the Allied 
Youth program and described how it 
works in other schools. 

\fter school Mr. Breg met with 
interested students to explain the 
process of organizing a “post.” Altho 
there were 600 in the assembly, only 
19 remained alter school for the con- 
ference. My principal asked me to 
sponsor the post. As I was deeply 
concerned about the problem of 
social drinking, which all our youth 
face today, I agreed. 


Our Experiment 


In less than two weeks two stu- 
dents and I went to Atlantic City to 
represent our school at the Allied 
Youth National Planning Confer- 
ence. The leadership was exception- 
ally strong and commendable. The 
caliber of young people who at- 
tended made a Jasting impression on 
us. We came home full of enthusiasm 
and determination to do big things 
in our school and community. 

After our return from the confer- 
ence we had our first meeting. To 
our amazement, 90 students came. 
We showed movies and reported on 
the convention. From then on at- 
tendance increased until we had more 
than 400 members. 

We average a mecting every two 
weeks. At the end of each mecting 
the students have real fun—square 
dancing, singing, and playing ping 
pong. Some of the activities are: 

[1] Talks by a prominent surgeon, 
a government official, a circuit judge, 








And there’s no place in their lives for alcohol, says 


RUTH JOHNSTON 






a young 
former 


and 
Beach. 
[2] A program presented by club 


student, 
Miami 


college the 


mayor of 
members before a_ local business 
women’s group and another before 
the Lions Club. 

[3] Special programs for parents, 

[4] A moonlight garden party. 

[5] A speech contest on the sub- 
ject, “Youth’s Problems With Al- 
cohol,” with a $50 scholarship prize 
offered by a local public official. 

In November 1948, one year after 
the Coral Gables post had been or- 
ganized, eight members and_ both 
sponsors went to the Allied Youth 
Conterence. In November 1949 
Coral Gables sent 15 delegates, two 
sponsors and one mother to the 
National Allied Youth Conference. 
‘Twenty-five students and five adults, 
including the principal and sponsors, 
attended last vear’s conference. 


Success Story 


What are some of the factors that 
have contributed to the growth of 
Allied Youth at Coral Gables? 

[1] It is virtually the only club 
in school not formed on an invita- 
tion This democratic nonex- 
clusiveness is one of Allied Youth’s 
strongest points. 


basis. 


(2) The excellent educational ma- 
terials sent to us monthly from AI- 
lied Youth headquarters and_ the 
high quality of the monthly maga- 
zine sent to each member are im- 
portant. 

[3] We depend on cooperation of 
fine men in the community—doctors, 
lawyers, university men. Ministers 
cooperate, too, of course, but we have 
not used them much because we do 
not want the boys and girls to feel 
the club represents any one church. 

[4] The spiritual tone set by the 
devotions never has failed to dignify 
the programs and business sessions. 

[5] We have avoided the contro- 
versial element involved in discus- 
sion of the liquor traffic as such. We 
have stressed scientific investigation 
of the effects of such beverages on 
body, mind, character, and society. 

After four years of the Allied 
Youth program in our school we be- 
lieve a fire has been started that will 
never be put out. Our own principal, 
H. N. Rath, testifies to Allied Youth’s 
strength in this way: “Believe me, 
you will never have a club that will 
do more for the spiritual uplifting 
of your entire school.” # 
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Moral and Spiritual Values 


But the school must always have partners in 
the home, the church, and the community. 









tf of LLP 


Comper shell 





TuHE public schools can develop 
common education based on 
values shared by members of all 
religious faiths. But they should 
not be asked to create a_ patch- 
work of many religious views. 

The public schools can build re- 
spect for religious freedom. But 
they must not circumvent the pol- 
icy of separation of church and 
State. 

The public schools can and do 
teach the moral and spiritual val- 
ues which the American people 
wish to see in the character and 
conduct of their children. But 
they cannot do the job adequately 
by themselves. 


Our Partners 


The public schools need part- 
ners. Young people acquire their 
values in many ways. The school 
must, therefore, always be a part- 
ner of the home, the church, and 
the community. 

The home is the greatest single 
factor in forming character. The 
family provides the child’s first 
experiences in human relations, 
in cooperation, in solving prob- 
lems thru reason and mutual con- 
sent, in placing group welfare 
before personal advantage, and in 
respect for individual worth. 
Parental standards are the ones 
children are most likely to adopt. 

Churches play a major role in 
transmitting moral and spiritual 
values. Churches and other organ- 
ized institutions of religion seek 
to understand and teach the rela- 
tion of man to God. Religion adds 
a unique emphasis to moral and 


spiritual values. The churches 
make their greatest contribution 
when they make a real difference 
in human conduct. 

Community life can aid or hin- 
der the schools. Many community 
forces are working to refine the 
life of the community and to 
build moral and spiritual values. 
But if civic officials misuse public 
funds, if the provision of justice 
is jeopardized by partisan politics, 
if parents and other citizens prac- 
tice or condone dishonesty, no 
effort by the school is likely to 
make a deep impression. 

New means of communication 
influence children. Newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio, televi- 
sion, and motion pictures have 
multiplied the means of commu- 
nicating ideas, both good and 
bad. Their effects on the values 
of young people are partly harm- 
ful and partly constructive. 


A Community Responsibility 


In communities all over the na- 
tion, farmers, bankers, house- 
wives, factory workers, profession- 
al men, business executives, and 
shopkeepers are joining to im- 
prove school conditions. In_ the 
same way, they can work together 
to see that their community fos- 
ters moral growth. 

They can do this if they remem- 
ber that no society can survive 
without moral values and that 
the moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of our young people is a 
community responsibility. 

—Adapted from statement by 
Educational Policies Commission. 


For further information on this subject, see Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
[$1] and Moral and Spiritual Values for Your Children [10c], recent publications of the 


Educational Policies Commission. Order from 


the NEA; quantity discounts. Moral and 


Spiritual Values in the Public Schools is also the title of one side of a radio transcription 
prepared for American Education Week by William G. Carr. The other side of the disc, Our 
Schools Have Served Us Well, was recorded by Henry Steele Commager and Willard E, 
Givens. Each side plays 14 minutes at 33 1/3 rpm. Order the disc from the NEA. $6. 
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Helps for 


American Education Week 


(1) Manual for American Education 
Week 1951—General suggestions for ob- 
servance and daily program events. 2 
colors. l6p. 8”’x1014”. 25¢. 

(2) Poster—For use in schools, stores, 
public buildings, and elsewhere. 4 col- 
ors. 16x21”. Sold only in packages of 
10; 75¢ per package. 

(3) Fact Sheets—A booklet of infor- 
mation about schools and a list of ref- 
on AEW for use of 
speakers, committees, librarians, in pre- 
paring for programs, meetings, and ex- 
hibits. l2p. 25¢. 

(4) An Invitation—A leaflet designed 
to be addressed to parents. Space also 


erences topics 


for personal message inviting them to 
visit school during AEW. 8p. Illus. 3”x 
134”. Sold only in packages of 25; 25¢ 
per package. 

(5) Stickers—Sheets of 10, perforated 
like stamps. For use on letters, menus, 
messages to homes and clubs. 2 colors. 
114”x114”. Sold only in packages of 100; 
30¢ per package. 


THIRTY-FIRST OBSERVANCE > 


OUR FAITH IN/GOD | 


ye 


(6) Unite for Freedom—Personal 
Growth Leaflet No. 58. Brief statements 
on the topics and other helps for teach- 
ers, writers, speakers. l6p. 3”’x5”. Sold 
only in packages of 25; 50¢ per package. 
No discount. 

(7) American Education Week—Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet No. 59. Brief story 
of early history, purpose, accomplish- 
ments, planning, and short statements 
about national sponsors. l6p. 3”x5”. 
Sold only in packages of 25; 50¢ per 
package. No discount. 


Plays 


(8) Schools for Freedom—By Margie 
W. Robertson and Margaret T. Thomas. 
A play for junior and senior highschools 
written for AEW 1951. Large number 
brief speaking parts, but same children 
may be used in several scenes. 20p. 25¢. 

(9) Steve Harding Wakes Up—By Ev- 
elyn L. Bull. A play for upper elemen- 
tary grades and junior highschools writ- 
ten for AEW 1950. Easy staging. No 


NOVEMBER 11-17, 
TEACHING THE FUNDAM 
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EDUCATION FOR THE LONG PULL 2! 
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November 14 Saturday November 17 


Reproduction of mats of daily topics (see item 26). 
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special costuming necessary. 20p. 25¢. 

(10) The Living Constitution—By the 
students of the Pauls Valley (Oklahoma) 
Highschool under the direction of R. E. 
Carleton. A choric speaking program for 
junior and senior highschools for AEW 
1950. 9 characters and 4 to 40 in choral 
reading group. l2p. 25¢. 

(ll) We Make the Flag—By Evelyn 
L.. Bull. A play for primary grades writ- 
ten for AEW 1949. Large number brief 
speaking parts, but same children may be 
used in several scenes. 12p. 25¢. 

(12) Frankie and the Firebug — By 
Shirley Guralnik. A safety play for in- 
termediate grades written for AEW 1949, 
5 characters. 12p. 25¢. 


Radio Recording 


(13) Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools—A 14-minute radio 
recording by William G. Carr on one 
face of disc and a 14-minute radio re- 
cording Our Schools Have Served Us 
Well by Henry Steele Commager and 
Willard E. Givens on other face of disc. 
33-1/3 rpm. Both on one 16-inch disc. 
$6. No discount. 


Radio Scripts 

(14) Complete Set of 9 Scripts for use 
as live broadcasts. $1.40 per set. 

(15) Moral and Spiritual Values in 
the Public Schools—A 14-minute radio 
script by William G. Carr. This script is 
one of the recordings described in item 
13. 25¢. 

(16) Our Schools Have Served Us 
Well—A 14-minute radio script by 
Henry Steele Commager. This script is 
an adaptation of the recording on one 
face of the disc described in item 13. 25¢. 

(17) We Believe (Our Faith in God) 
—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 5 characters. 
41% minutes. 15¢. 

(18) Education for Crisis (Schools 
and Defense)—By Thomas D. Rishworth. 
5 characters. 414 minutes. 15¢. 

(19) First Person, Singular (Schools 
Keep Us Free)—By Thomas D. Rish- 
worth. 5 characters. 41% minutes. 15¢. 

(20) The Citizen Child (Education 
for the Long Pull)—By Thomas D. Rish- 
worth. 4 characters. 414 minutes. 15¢. 

(21) We Must Know Why (Teaching 
the Fundamentals)—By Thomas D. Rish- 
worth. 5 characters. 414 minutes. 15¢. 

(22) Scholars and Dollars (Urgent 
School Needs)—By Thomas D. Rish- 
worth. 6 characters. 414 minutes. 15¢. 
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(23) Is Anybody Home? (Home- 
School-Community) — By Thomas D. 
Rishworth. 5 characters.414 minutes. 15¢. 


Movie Trailer 
(24) Movie Trailer—A 2-minute 35mm 
sound movie trailer Where Freedom Be- 
gins based on NEA film Secure the 
Blessings. For showing in commercial 
theaters. $10 per print. No discount. De- 


livery cannot be guaranteed after Oc- 
tober 26. 


Stencils and Mats 


(25) Mimeograph Stencil—A stencil 
drawing prepared for use of local schools 
where mimeographed publications are 
issued. Actual drawing on stencil is 
67%” wide, placed at top of legal-sized 
stencil. Room at bottom for 
local school and a_ brief 
814”x11” sheet. 50¢. 

(26) Mats of Drawings illustrating 
theme and daily topics. 18-, 24-, and 28- 
pica widths. 35¢ per single mat. 

(27) Mats of Display Advertising 
ready for signature by sponsor. Write 
for free copy sheet which reproduces 
these ads in actual size and includes 
prices. Price range from 75¢ to $1.50. 


name of 
message on 


Special Leaflets 


(28) Sunday Folder—Leaflet contain- 
ing program ideas for Sunday observ- 
ance for religigus and educational lead- 
ers. 4p. Sold only in packages of 25; 
25¢ per package. 

(29) Today’s Challenge for Fitness— 
A leaflet prepared by the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 6p. Sold only in pack- 
ages of 25; 40¢ per package. 

(30) Everybody’s Schools —A_ leaflet 
supplied by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 12p. One copy 
free. Sold only in packages of 25; 60¢ 
per package. 

(31) Unite For Freedom—An AEW 
leaflet prepared and supplied by The 
American Legion. 6p. One copy free. 

(3l-a) They Can’t Wait—A_ booklet 
prepared and supplied by the US Office 
of Education, FSA. 24p. One copy free. 
Additional copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 10¢. 


Packet 


(32) American Education Week Packet 
—Each packet contains a copy of the 
4-color poster; 10 copies of the leaflet, 
An Invitation; 20 copies of the 2-color 
sticker; 16p. Manual; display newspaper 
advertising sheet; leaflets: PGL No. 58, 
Today’s Challenge for Fitness, Every- 
body’s Schools, Sunday Folder, Unite 
for Freedom; circulars on the radio re- 
cording, scripts, movie trailer, and sten- 
cil; and order folder. 60¢. 
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On the question of 


AFFILIATING... 


T WOULD be difficult to count 
the number of questions ad- 

dressed to the NEA thru letters or 
thru field workers about how a local 
association affiliates with the NEA. 
We hope the following questions and 
answers will help you better under- 
stand this process: 

[1] What steps do you take to af- 
filiate a local association with the 
NEA? Write to the Division of Rec- 
ords, NEA headquarters, for an ap- 
plication blank. Fill it in, enclose $5 
for the annual affiliation fee, and re- 
turn it to the Division of Records. 
All applications, after thoro investi- 
gation, are subject to approval of the 
NEA Executive Committee. When a 
group is accepted, a charter is grant- 
ed signifying that the group has be- 
come a local unit in the NEA and is 
entitled to all rights and privileges 
granted by the NEA charter and by- 
laws. 

[2] What are the rights and privi- 
leges of a local unit? An affiliated 
unit can elect delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, take part in its 
discussions, and participate in its de- 
cisions. 

Affiliation provides an opportuni- 
ty to increase the proportion of class- 
room teachers in the Representative 
Assembly. 

It keeps the membership in close 
touch with the work of the Associa- 
tion thru the following publications 
which are sent to all affiliated groups: 
NEA Journat, Research Bulletins, 
Annual Volume of Addresses and 
Proceedings, and the News Bulletin 
of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

It develops among the members a 
group consciousness of having a real 
and vital part in the work of their 
national professional organization. 

It brings the group into direct re- 
lationship with the Association, from 
which it may receive help in plan- 
ning its activities. 

It gives local associations the op- 
portunity to receive help with organ- 
ization problems and activities. The 


Here is some 
information your local 


association should have 


NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is equipped to help locals. 

[3] Does affiliation require renew- 
al from year to year? No. Unlike 
membership in the NEA, affiliation 
is a continuous relationship and does 
not require annual renewal. How- 
ever, an annual affiliation fee of $5 
must be paid—unless the member- 
ship comprises 100° of all the pos- 
sible members of the administrative 
unit. 

[4] If a local association is 100% 
in NEA membership, does it auto- 
matically become affiliated with the 
Association? No. The local organiza- 
tion must apply for affiliation. Dues 
of $5 need not be paid, however, if 
100°% of all the possible members of 
the unit are NEA members. 

[5] Can an _ organization 
does not have 51 members become 
affiliated with the NEA? Yes. It has 
all the privileges of affiliation except 
that of sending delegates to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. To have repre- 
sentation in the Assembly, the local 
must have at least 51 NEA members. 

[6] How many delegates may we 
send to the Representative Assembly? 
One delegate and one alternate for 
-ach 100 of your members, or major 
fraction thereof (51), who are active 
members of the NEA. Such delegates 
are designated local delegates. 

[7] Can selection of delegates to 
the NEA Representative Assembly 
be participated in by all members of 
the local? Only NEA members with- 
in the local can vote in selecting a 
delegate, just as only NEA members 
can serve as delegates. Therefore, 


which 
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Unesco Gilt Coupons elt Our Neighbors 


‘ 


Film Actress Myrna Loy and two delegates from India and the Philip- 
pines to the Sixth Session of the General Conference of Unesco in Paris 
last summer are shown buying Unesco Gift Coupons at the meeting. Miss 
Loy is the wife of Howland H. Sargeant, head of the US delegation and 
president of the Unesco Conference. 


The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan is 


designed to provide educational, 


scientific, and cultural equipment for 
institutions in need of such materials 
in the war-devastated and under- 
countries. By 
UNESCO Gift Stamps 


school children or 


developed buying 


at 25¢ each, 
members of clubs 


or organizations can contribute to- 
ward purchasing a $10 Gift Coupon. 
\ particular project is selected— 


a film for a school in India, for ex- 
ample—and when enough money is 
collected from stamp sales, coupons 
are purchased from UNESCO's New 


York ofhce and seat by the donor 


local associations wishing to have a 
voice in the government of the NEA 
try to enrol as many members as pos- 
sible in the national Association. 

[8] What about expenses of dele- 
gates? The NEA makes partial pay- 
ment of the expenses of those dele- 
gates coming from areas so far dis- 
tant from the convention city that 
the total round trip ticket and Pull- 
man fare exceed $50. More and more 
local associations are providing for 
the expenses of delegates in their 
budgets. 

[9] What should delegates do 
about credentials? Delegates should 
file their credentials with the NEA 
Executive Secretary on blanks fur- 
nished that purpose not later 
than 10 days before the beginning 
of the annual meeting. The Execu- 
tive Secretary turns over such creden- 


for 
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group to the recipient institution or 
school. These kind of 
international order, bearing 
the the donor and the re- 
cipient institution, can then be used 
by the recipient to order a wide range 


coupons, a 
money 
name of 


of materials from approved supply 
different This 
simple device does what UNESCO 
and done, and 
contact with the 
recipient without the donor having 
to purchase, wrap, and ship packages. 
For further information, write to 
UNESCO Reconstruction Liaison Of- 
United Nations, New York. 


houses in countries. 


organizations want 


maintains direct 


fice. 





tials to the Credentials Committee, 
when appointed, with such informa- 
tion as may be obtained from the 
records of the NEA. The Represent- 
ative Assembly is the final judge of 
the qualifications of delegates. 

[10] What official credentials 
should delegates bring to the annual 
meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly? They should bring their 
NEA membership cards and tempo- 
rary credential cards signed by the of- 
ficers of the organization which they 
represent. Notices concerning the 
credentials of delegates are mailed 
by the NEA in the spring to the 
presidents of those groups whose 
dues are paid and whose NEA mem- 
bership entitles them to representa- 
tion at the Assembly. 

[ll] How many votes does a dele- 
gate have? The delegates have equal 





rights; each delegate has one vote, 

[12] Are delegates to the NEA 
Representative Assembly also, ipso 
facto, delegates to the business meet- 
ing of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers? They may, if qualified and 
elected, serve as delegate to both, but 
they are not necessarily so. Creden- 
tials for serving in either body are 
not accepted as credentials for the 
other. Information concerning cre- 
dentials for the Classroom 
business meeting may be 


‘Teacher 

obtained 
from the department at NEA head- 
quarters. 

[13] What criteria should be kept 
in mind in the selection of delegates 
to the Representative: Assembly? Lo- 
cals should choose their ablest and 
strongest members to represent them 
as delegates. Vitally important deci- 
are the Assembly. 
These should be made by intelligent, 
wellinformed, professionally- 
minded representatives. Skill and ex- 
perience in parliamentary procedure 


sions made by 


and 


are valuable assets, but not essential. 

The right to attend the Assembly 
should not be considered the privi- 
lege of a chosen few within any lo- 
cal, On the other hand, the privilege 
should not be passed around so free- 
ly that all delegates are inexperi- 
enced. Best representation is assured 
by sending some delegates who have 
attended before and some who have 
not. Each delegate should study in 


advance the important proposals 
scheduled to come up for considera- 
tion. This information is available 


in the May JOURNAL. 

[14] Js affiliation with the state as- 
sociation the same as affiliation with 
the NEA? No. All local associations 
should affiliate with their state asso- 
ciations, if the state association pro- 
vides for afhliates. 

However, this state affiliation does 
not automatically include national 
affiliation, even under unified dues. 
Separate application must be made 
to the national organization. 

[15] How can a local group help 
the NEA improve its services to lo- 
cals? A group can help by answering 
promptly all requests for informa- 
tion sent out by the NEA office, by 
sending in suggestions for improving 
the relationship between the local 


and the national, and by sending in ™ 


problems for advice and help. With 
constant cooperation on the part of 
local officers, the national 
tion can give prompt service. 
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HE value of teacher-parent con- 

ferences is well recognized. How- 
ever, many teachers receive little pre- 
service or inservice training in han- 
dling such conferences. 


Conference Preparation 


For the conference the teacher 
needs to have information about the 


child well in mind, but she also 
needs the complete data of a cumu- 
lative record. 


The parent has a responsibility 
for bringing information to the con- 
ference also. The teacher may facili- 
tate this thru a note suggesting types 
of information to be brought. 

The parent should understand 
that the purpose of the conference is 
to discuss the child’s progress. ‘Teach- 
ers ought to remember that the par- 
ent’s last contact with school may 
have been as a pupil and that for 
him a conference may still carry the 
stigma of trouble. 


Place and Time 

The two most effective places for 
conferences are the school and the 
home. In the school an office or con- 
ference room with comfortable chairs 
and pleasant surroundings is most 
conducive to a successful meeting. 
However, many teachers will have to 
hold the conference in their own 
classrooms. The conference needs to 
be carried on in complete privacy. 

Many teachers will agree on the 
value of home visits, but the element 
of time and distance often makes 


Mr. Barr is assistant professor of guid- 
ance in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 
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HERE’S A HOW-TO-DO-IT ARTICLE ON 


leacher-Parent Conferences 


JOHN A. BARR 


them impossible. A University of 
Washington survey of 300 classroom 
teachers showed that about 50% fa- 
vored such visits, but that less than 
10% accomplished more than an oc- 
casional visit. Home visits should be 
brief and primarily for the purpose 
of becoming acquainted. Confer- 
ences in which the child and _ his 
work are discussed are usually more 
effectively handled in school, where 
materials and records are available 
to the teacher. 

Conferences are usually most suc- 
cessful if held during the regular 
teaching day when the parent may 
Visit classes to secure firsthand knowl- 
edge of the child’s progress. Schools 
can make provision for releasing the 
teacher during the scheduled con- 
ference. 


Tips To Remember 

Here are some hints for the teacher 
to remember during the conference: 

[1] Help the parent feel at ease. 
Remember to be friendly, to have 
something good to say about the 
child, and to feel at ease yourself. 

[2] Be a good listener. Sometimes 
parents enter a conference with hos- 
tility toward the school. Letting 
them talk it out will often pave the 
way for mutually constructive think- 
ing. Avoid defensive attitudes on 
your part. 
[3] Stress the importance of home 


and school working together. Do not 
blame or criticize parents. Point out 
areas of responsibility for home and 
school. 

[4] Give parents information on 
the child that will be of value to 
them and beneficial to the child. A 
good cumulative record for all stu- 
dents will make this easier, This in- 
formation should be given so _par- 
ents can interpret it. Single numer- 
ical test scores, particularly 1Qs, are 
not understood by most parents and 
should be withheld. 

[5] End the interview in a_ posi- 
tive manner. The participants should 
summarize what has been accom- 
plished. They then will realize they 
have definite things to do on behalf 
of the child. A time can be set for 
a subsequent conference or tele- 
phone conversation when a progress 
evaluation may be made. By follow- 
ing this procedure, you make a nat- 
ural break for ending the interview. 




























195] ACHIEVEMENTS IN STATE 


Alabama—The legislature is still in 
The message indi- 
cated approval of an increase in the state 
sales tax from 2 cents to 3 cents. Part of 
this will be used to increase teachers sal- 
aries an average of $300 a year; and to 
provide a $1,500,000 increase for trans- 
portation, $1,600,000 for other current 
expenses, $838,000 for retirement, 
some aid to colleges of the state. 
Arizona—A school-tax equalization bill 
was defeated, as were amendments to lib- 
eralize the teacher-retirement system. No 
salary legislation introduced. In- 
creased aid was provided for the educa- 
tion of homebound children. The major 
legislative enactment affecting schools 
was deletion of all provisions for race 
segregation. Segregation has previously 
been mandatory in elementary schools 
and permissive in highschools. The new 
law makes segregation in both elemen- 
tary and highschools a matter of local 
discretion. 
Arkansas—T he 
amendments to 


session. governor's 


and 


was 


major changes were 
the teacher-retirement 
law permitting reciprocity with other 
states. 

California—State aid was increased by 
$13,475,000, placing support on a cur- 
rent basis and increasing transportation 
aid. Restrictions were eased on increas- 
ing local tax rates. A minimum salary of 
$3000 for fully credentialed 
teachers. Authority was granted to in- 
crease salaries during a school year. The 
$5000 ceiling, beyond which retirement 
contributions and benefits formerly could 
not be based, was removed. The existing 
loyalty oath for all public employes in- 
cluding teachers will be written into the 
constitution if approved by voters at the 
next election. New laws bar alleged sub- 
versives from public-school employment. 
Child-care centers were continued for 
another year. 

Colorado—The state school-appropria- 
tion act was vetoed by the governor. A 
special session provided $10,000,000 an- 
nually, which represents an increase of 
$875,000 over the previous biennium. 
Bond limitations were raised in school 
districts and for county and union high- 
schools. Amendments to the school-dis- 
trict reorganization act of 1949 weakened 
its effectiveness. The state teacher-retire- 
ment system was extended to all districts 
where there is not a local system (pre- 
viously participation depended on local 
option). A pension of $75 a month was 
established for all teachers with 20 years 
of service in the state, at least 65 years 
of age, retired before July 1, 1962, to be 
paid as long as they remain residents of 


was set 
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All states except Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia held leg- 
islative sessions—regular, special, or both—in 1951. Reports of 
legislative achievements thus far during the year have been re- 
ceived from 43 states and two territories; as this article is writ- 
ten, the legislatures of five states are still in session. Reports from 


these states are incomplete. All 


by secretaries of state education 


dicated by asterisks. 


the state. If a teacher is eligible for a 
benefit under a retirement system, the 
amount of the retirement allowance is 
deducted from the $75 pension. 

Connecticut—Appropriation bills pro- 
viding $3,500,000 for two new vocational 
schools and $1,900,000 to complete build- 
ing projects at teachers colleges were en- 
acted. Pension adjustments were made 
for teachers retired before 1943, raising 
their allowances from $25 to $30 a 
month. Retirement credit without cost 
was granted to war veterans. Amend- 
ments to strengthen the continuing con- 
tract law, to make some changes in the 
retirement law, and to increase state aid 
were not passed. An amendment was 
added to the bill enabling municipali- 
ties to enter social security which specific- 
ally exempts those eligible to, or belong- 
ing to, the teachers retirement associa- 
tion. 

Delaware — Bonded debt limitations 
raised from 7 to 10%. A state bond issue 
of $10,580,313 and school district bond 
issues of $5,844,005 were authorized for 
new construction. Appropriations were 
made for delayed school repairs. Bien- 
nial state aid for handicapped children 
was increased from $100,000 to $300,000. 
Monthly retirement benefits were ih- 
creased from $50 to $60 (from $40 to $60 
for disabled teachers). For 20 teacher- 
training scholarships $10,000 was appro- 
priated. Liability insurance for school- 


bus owners was made mandatory in this 
state. 
Florida—The 1951 legislature appro- 


priated $117,000,000 for the minimum 
foundation program for public schools 
for the biennium 1951-1953. This is an 
increase of more than $17,000,000 over 
the 1949-1951 appropriation and some 
$19,000,000 more than was actually spent 
during that period. The addition goes 
for increases in enrolment and improved 
training of teachers. The legislature ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment to 
be submitted to the voters at the next 


summaries have been verified 
associations except the few in- 


general election. It permits county 
boards to issue revenue certificates for 
capital outlay purposes upon the ap- 
proval of the state board of education, 
and pledges motor vehicle license money 
for this purpose. An appropriation of 
$10,000 was made for a study of all re- 
tirement systems including teacher re- 
tirement. A $300 cost-of-living supple. 
ment for teachers failed to pass in this 
legislative session. 

Georgia—A minimum foundation pro- 
gram was established, effective July 1, 
1951, to be financed by a 39% sales and 
use tax. Minimum salary for beginning 
teachers with four-year certificates will 
be $2400. A state school-building author- 
ity was created with power to finance 
new buildings in an amount equivalent 
to $200 per teacher, per county. Provi- 
sion was made for reciprocity between 
the state teachers-retirement system and 
the state employes-retirement system. 

Hawaii—A new salary schedule was 
adopted providing maximum increases 
ranging from $240 to $360 for classroom 
teachers. The territorial retirement sys- 
tem was amended in many respects, in- 
cluding extended coverage, increased op- 
tional selections, liberalized investments, 
continuation of the monthly $25 bonus 
to retired members, and discontinuation 
of restrictions on earnings of members 
retired for disability. Appropriations 
make possible the maintenance of a 1-32 
teach-pupil ratio for the years 1951- 
1953. : 

Idaho — Inadequate appropriations 
were made for the minimum program. 
Counties must make up the shortages by 
real property taxes. Local school district 
taxing limits were increased by 3 mills, 
and a permissive levy of 5 mills was ap- 
proved for county boards to distribute to 
school districts. If the levies are voted, 
salaries can be increased. Tax levies were 
consolidated, eliminating special local 
tax categories other than for teacher re- 
tirement and sinking funds; this change 
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differences in tax 
structures between various classes of dis- 
iricts. A number of changes were made 
in the school reorganization law, the 
veneral effect of which will be to weaken 
the law. 

Illinois—Appropriations to common 
schools were increased about $24,000,000, 
and liberal increases made for higher ed- 
ucation. The $1200 minimum salary for 
teachers was continued until June 30, 
1952; thereafter minimums will be based 
on amount of training, from $1800 to 
$2600. Laws raised the qualifications of 
county superintendents and gave them a 
salary scale of $5200 to $8500, with $15,- 
00 in Cook County. Many laws were 
designed to facilitate the reorganization 
of school districts; several hundred dis- 
tricts were automatically dissolved. New 
certification standards were set for super- 
visors. Major improvements were made 
in the Chicago teachers pension system. 
The junior college law was amended, 
revising the conditions under whicn 
junior colleges may be established in the 
state. 


largely eliminates 


Indiana—The biennial appropriation 
for schools of $118,000,000 exceeded the 
1949-1951 appropriation by $12,000,000. 
Teachers-salaries increases of from $75 
to $515 were provided. The state’s con- 
tribution to the teacher-retirement sys- 
tem was raised by 37%; other amend- 
ments will result in larger allowances 
for future retirements and_ survivors 
benefits for deceased active members 
with 25 years of service. The compulsory 
attendance law was modified to require 
attendance from age seven to 16 with 
certain exceptions. A state school-survey 
commission was created to determine the 
need for reorganization of districts and 
construction of school buildings thruout 
the state. 

Iowa—Appropriations for schools were 
the same as for the 1949-51 biennium, 
totaling $17,647,500 exclusive of voca- 
tional education. New appropriations 
were made for veterans education and 
school lunches. Local tax limitations 
were raised. Provisions were made for 
exchange teachers. The state old-age and 
survivors-insurance system was amended 
in several respects. Casual or short-time 
employes may choose to be excluded 
from the retirement system provided 
that their total earnings for any quarter 
are less than $200. A special committee 
was created to study the entire system. 
The school-district reorganization law 
was weakened. 

Kansas — State aid for elementary 
schools was increased by $4,000,000 for 
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the biennium, but state aid for high- 
schools was defeated. County tax limits 
for highschools were ‘raised and _ the 
formula improved. State aid for excep- 
tional children was provided. A 
wide continuing-contract law was en- 
acted. The teacher-retirement law was 
improved by raising the pension portion 
by one-third and providing a permanent 
minimum of $50 (formerly a temporary 
$40 minimum). Recodification of the 
school laws was adopted; it 
amendments for school-district 
ization. 

Kentucky—Altho the legislature meets 
in even years regularly, a special session 
was held in 1951. Teachers salaries were 
raised an average of $310 for the 1951-52 
school year by means of an additional 
state appropriation of $6,000,000. An 
enabling act authorized social-security 
coverage for state and local employes; 
noninstructional school employes will be 
included in the social-security compact 
as they are not eligible for membership 
in the teacher-retirement system. 

Maine*—The method of distributing 
state aid was simplified; the state will 
share in all educational costs in propor- 
tion to each town’s tax valuation per 
child enrolled in public schools. In the 
wealthiest towns the state will assume 
15% of the educational load; in the 
poorest towns, 65%. The increase in 
appropriation to carry out the new pro- 
visions amounted to about 13%. A sales 
tax was substituted for the state property 
tax. A teachers continuing-contract law 
and an equal-pay law were enacted. The 
retirement law was amended to provide 
minimum allowances or minimum pen- 
sions under the noncontributory system, 
and to permit retirement on a reduced 
allowance after 30 years of service. A 
school-building authority was established 
with power to borrow money for school 
construction. The buildings are to be 
rented to towns on 40-year amortization 
plans. 

Maryland—Practically the only suc- 
cessful measure of importance to the 
schools was an amendment to the teach- 
er-retirement law liberalizing service 
credits for veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. A bill to raise 
teachers salaries was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor, who also vetoed ‘bills to raise re- 
tirement allowances and to give “waiver” 
teachers full pension credit. A school- 
building incentive bill died in commit- 
tee. State aid for the education of physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren was increased. A social-security en- 
abling act was passed to authorize cover- 


state- 


includes 
reorgan- 











age of public employes who are not 
members of a state or local retirement 
system; a similar bill for public-school 
employes was killed. 

Massachusetts*—As this report is writ- 
ten, the legislature is still considering 
several bills affecting education. For the 
first time Massachusetts has enacted a 
teacher-certification law of general ap 
plication; the new law exempts those 
already employed. The minimum-salary 
law was amended to increase salaries ac 
cording to the valuation of the towns, 
but in practical application it will pro 
vide a minimum salary of $2300 for all 
but a few teachers in the state.-Minimum 
standards for the construction and equip- 
ment of school buses were provided. 

Michigan — State aid was increased 
from $87,132,000 to $89,032,000. Num- 
erous special-aid appropriations also 
were increased. The state public-school 
employes retirement law (including the 
provisions for Detroit) was amended to 
permit limited public-school 
ment of retired teachers. The school- 
district reorganization law was amended 
so as to permit the consolidation of non- 
contiguous territory. Post-highschool ed- 
ucation in community colleges was au- 
thorized in certain classes and sizes of 
school districts. Some changes were made 
in the school-election laws and require- 
ments for school buses. A $6,500,000 ap- 
propriation was made from the general 
fund of the state for the public-school- 
employes retirement funds. The state- 
supported colleges were granted a de- 
ficiency appropriation of $3,655,562, 
mainly for staff-salary increases during 
the year 1950-51. 

Minnesota—The equalization-aid for- 
mula was increased and basic state aid 
was raised from $56 to $70 per pupil 
unit. Districts were permitted to charge 
one-half of the excess over $160 not to 
exceed $180 if maintenance 
$160 or more. To receive state aid, a 
district must spend $140 per pupil unit 
in average daily attendance, excluding 
transportation (formerly $135). A 170- 
day term must be operated for full state 
aid. Total aids increased by $20 million. 
Aid for mentally retarded pupils was 
raised from $150 to $240 per pupil. 
Transportation aid in_ consolidated 
schools was increased from $47.50 to $60 
per pupil, but not to exceed 80% of 
the cost. The teacher retirement law was 
amended to increase contributions of 
teachers, to extend opportunity for 
“waiver” teachers to join, and to add two 
new options. The continuing-contract 
law was amended to include statement 


employ- 
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of reasons for dismissal and mandatory 


hearing, 

Missouri—One-third of the general 
public 
schools for the biennium. Constitutional 


revenue was appropriated for 
Amendment No. | was implemented in 
full by the general assembly. Levies for 
current school purposes may now be ap- 


proved, within certain limits, by a 
majority vote where a_ two-thirds ma- 
jority had been required. The school 
retirement systems of St. Louis and 


Kansas City were improved, and the St. 
school 


Joseph retirement system was 
permitted to merge with the statewide 
system. Social-security Coverage was made 
school 


possible for noncertificated 


em- 
ployes, a group not covered in the state- 
wide teacher-retirement system. Legisla- 
tion was enacted permitting boards of 
in cities from 2000 to 75,000 


SC hool 


education 
to hold 
municipal 


elections separate from 
The method of 


determining per-pupil costs of nonresi- 


elec tions. 


dent highschool pupils was changed to 
include the cost of maintenance and re- 
placements. Other school legislation, in- 
cluding an additional appropriation for 
remains on the calendar for 


fall. 
Vi ontana— Bond 


SC hools. 


action this 


limitations and_per- 
The state 
appropriation was increased from $4,- 
300,000 to $4,665,000 
a 1067 increase. 


valuations, 


missive tax rates were raised. 
annually—almost 
This total, with new tax 
should add $550 
unit. Consolidation of non- 
contiguous territory was authorized, and 
county superintendents were directed to 
dissolve districts that do not operate a 
school or transport their pupils. Several 


methods for financing pupil-transporta- 


about per 


( lassroom 


tion equipment were provided. 
Nebraska—Local tax limits were elim- 
inated in districts with 1000 to 50,000 
population, and in Lincoln for the next 
biennium. The rate in Omaha_ was 
raised from 15 to 20 mills. State financial 
support was indefinately postponed. The 
state teacher-retirement law was amend- 
ed to increase the pension portion of 
the allowance by 500. A new retirement 
law was enacted for Omaha, and Omaha 
teachers were made eligible for the pen- 
sion portion of the allowance provided 
by the state system. A constitutional pro- 
vision will be voted upon at the next 
general election to establish a state board 
of education with authority to appoint 
the state commissioner of education. 
Nevada—State aid to rural schools was 
increased from $2900 to $3200 in the 
case of one-teacher schools, and from 
$5800 to $6400 in the case of two-teach- 
er schools. An appropriation of $150,000 
was made to aid needy school districts 
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(CONTINUED) 


during the biennium; to be eligible a 
district must be lacking in funds im- 
mediately available for proper mainten- 
ance and operation. The salary of the 
state superintendent was in- 
A school-lunch revolving fund 
was established and certain other minor 
school-finance bills were enacted. Several 
new enactments facilitate the admission 
of pupils to schools outside the districts 
of their residence. 

New Hampshire*—State aid was raised 
from $400,000 a year to $1,200,000, but 
the source of funds has not been decided 
as this report is written. The legislature 
is considering a state sales tax. Decision 
on this issue will also determine the fate 
of a statewide single-salary schedule for 
teachers and certain other bills of bene- 
fit to education. A 


school 
creased. 


school-district 
reorganization bill designed to facilitate 
consolidation 


new 


is in committee. 

New Jersey—A $2500 minimum salary 
law was passed, as was an act permitting 
payment of a bonus up to $400 a year. 
The minimum pension was raised and 
the retirement law amended in several 
respects. Tenure and retirement rights 
were granted Korean veterans and teach- 
ers in regional highschools. The tenure 
law was amended to provide a method 
of determining seniority. Boards of edu- 
cation authorized to pay group- 
insurance premiums for employes. The 
legislature voted to place a $15,000,009 
bond issue for state teacher-college build- 
ings before the voters in November. 

New Mexico — Attempts to divert 
school funds to other purposes were suc- 
cessfully opposed. The legislature ap- 
proved a special election to be held on 
September 18, 1951, on a constitutional 
amendment for a nine-member state 
board of education with authority to ap- 
point the state superintendent. Trans- 
portation of nonpublic-school pupils 
was authorized provided general county 
funds are used and not school funds, and 
provided also that the same routes be 
used as for transportation of public- 
school pupils. 

New York—The state-aid appropria- 
tion of $265,000,000 was an increase of 
$20,500,000 over the last annual appro- 
priation. An additional appropriation of 
$8,000,000 increased teachers salaries for 
the final quarter of 1950-51. A constitu- 
tional amendment will be voted upon 
at the next general election to raise the 
debt limit in city-school districts under 
125,000 population. Minimum salaries of 


were 


teachers were increased $500. Schools 
with fewer than eight teachers were 
granted five automatic increments; 


schools with eight or more teachers, 12 
automatic increments, with promotional 


provisions up to 16 increments. A con. 
stitutional amendment will be voted 
upon in November to permit raising al. 
lowances of retired teachers. The com- 
mission to study school building needs 
was continued for a year. Standards were 
fixed to guide the state department in 
approving plans for building construc. 
tion. 

North Carolina—The biennial appro- 
priation for support of the nine-month 
term was $197,588,L11, an increase of 
about $32,000,000 over the appropriation 
for 1949-1951. 
to maintain the schools on existing levels 
but not permit advances. The 
$2200-$3100 salary schedule for A-certifi- 
cate teachers, which in 1949-1951 was on 


The increase is sufficient 


does 


a contingent basis, became the basic sal- 
ary schedule. Teachers with low-grade 
certificates, vocational teachers, and ad- 
ministrators omitted from a contingency- 
salary 1949 are 
cluded. The retirement law was amended 
to permit retirement after 30 years ol 
service on a reduced allowance. 

North Dakota—The state-equalization 
appropriation was raised from 511,145, 
000 to $12,384,000. A county I-mill tax 


levy for highschool was enacted; if this 


payment in now in- 


levy does not provide an average of $36 
per highschool pupil, the state will fur- 
nish the difference. State aid for high- 
schools was raised from $90 to $108 per 
pupil. Between these two sources, $144 
is to be provided for every highschool 
pupil. Altho no salary law was enacted, 
the increased 
will be 


school-finance measures 
increased salaries. 
New legislation was enacted setting up 
a state board for 


reflected in 
the education of ex- 
ceptional children, with an appropria- 
tion therefor. 

Ohio—School foundation levels were 
raised 23% and a $25,500,000 increase in 
subsidy provided for the next biennium. 
School districts are required to levy 8 
mills for operating purposes by 1953. 
Total state support for the biennium 
will be $207,500,000. A new school build- 
ing code, which will reduce construction 
costs, was written into law. An appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 was made to as- 
sist weak school districts in constructing 
new buildings. A minimum-salary sched- 
ule was adopted providing $2400 and 
$2600 starting salaries for teachers with 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees, respec- 
tively, plus five increments of $100 and 
$120, respectively. Retirement-law in- 
provements include [a] 6% contribu 
tions on teachers full salary, [b] greatly 
increased minimum pensions, and [c] 
survivor's benefits following to some de- 
gree the social-security pattern. 

Oklahoma—The minimum foundation 
program was raised by increasing the 
allowance for general maintenance 4 
little more than 10%, by increasing the 
transportation program approximately 
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50, and by increasing the minimum- 
alary schedule for teachers $300 in each 
pracket. This guarantees from combined 
sate and local funds a salary of $2300 
for a beginning teacher with a bachelor’s 
degree. 

Oregon—A_ school-district reorganiza- 
‘ion bill was enacted, following largely 
ihe pattern recommended by the Nation- 
4] Commission on School District Re- 
organization. After enactment the state 
wange circulated a referendum petition 
which, if successful, will delay and _ pos- 
bly prevent implementation of the bill. 
Ten days’ sick leave for teachers was 
made mandatory on a statewide basis. 
The tenure law for districts of 20,000 
population was amended with respect 
io those who serve in administrative or 
uupervisory capacities. The retirement 
law was changed in a number of provi- 
ions, including an increase in prior- 
service credit from $2.50 to $4 
month. 

Pennsylvania—As this report is writ- 
en, the legislature is still considering 
increases in the statewide single-salary 
schedule and_ state-aid bill, both of 
which have been involved in debate 
over an income-tax bill. 

Puerto Rico—An appropriation of 
$1,500,000 made to finish school 
buildings ordered by previous legisla- 
tion. Teachers salaries were increased 
by 12% in a measure which granted per- 
centage increases to all government em- 
ployes. The teacher-retirement law was 
revised. It now provides a minimum of 
$60 a month for 25 years of service 
when retiring after age 50, or for 10 
years of service when retiring at age 60. 
For 25 


per 


was 


years of service when retiring 
after age 58, the minimum allowance is 
875. The minimum for disability retire- 
ment was set at $40 a month. Family in- 
surance benefits were also provided in 
the new law. Members’ contributions 
were raised from 3% to 6%, but teach- 
ers won't have to pay the extra 3%. 
They can switch 3% from the Loans 
and Retirement Fund to the Teachers 
Retirement Fund. Six percent of the 
payroll is to be contributed out of pub- 
lic funds also. 

Rhode Island—A bill providing a 
statewide minimum-salary schedule was 
defeated. A seven-member state board 
of education was established. The com- 
missioner of education, formerly respon- 
sible to the governor, will be appointed 
by the board for a five-year term. Many 
changes were made in the state retire- 
ment law, probably the two most im- 
portant being: [a] computation of re- 
tirement allowance on contractual salary 
rather than salary paid, if different be- 
Cause of absence; and [b] raising the 
maximum number of years of creditable 
service from 36 to 45. 

South Carolina—The state appropria- 
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tion bill included a three-point educa- 
tional program providing [a] state aid 
for school buildings based on an annual 
grant of $15 per pupil in average daily 
attendance; [b] improved transportation 
provisions under which the state assumes 
full control and management of all 
school-bus transportation; and [c] a new 
state-aid salary schedule for teachers, in- 
creasing salaries for beginning teachers 
with college degrees from $1296 to 
$1800. The county-board reorganization 
law abolished county boards of less than 
seven members and established seven- 
member boards with authority to con- 
solidate schools and school districts and 
a mandate to consolidate immediately 
those districts not now operating a 
school. 

South Dakota—State aid was increased 
from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000 per bien- 
nium; the appropriation for the school- 
lunch program was doubled; and a state 
appropriation was made for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. — Inde- 
pendent local districts were authorized 
to levy an extra 10-mill tax if approved 
by the vote of 75% of the electors. A 
continuing-contract law was enacted, 
and the teachers-retirement law was re- 
pealed. Eligibie public employes will be 
covered by social security. A  school- 
district reorganization law was approved, 
and a nine-month school term made a 
condition of state aid. 

Tennessee — The General Education 
Bill provided approximately $10,500,000 
to maintain the minimum school pro- 
gram for the next biennium. About 
$1,000,000 each year is to raise teachers 
salaries. Other appropriations for edu- 
cational services exclusive of higher edu- 
cation amounted to $600,000 for the 
biennium. A new certification law and 
a statewide tenure law were enacted. 
Responsibility for fixing the elementary- 
school curriculum was placed in the 
state board of education. Free textbooks 
will be furnished, beginning with the 
first grade and reaching as far as pos- 


sible under an allotment of $2.50 per 
pupil per year. 
Texas — The retirement law was 


amended to increase prior-service bene- 
fits and to extend membership to teach- 
ers who waived membership at the time 
the system was established. Such teachers 
will gain prior-service credit if they pay 
back contributions plus interest. Men- 
tally retarded children were included in 
the program for exceptional children in 
the minimum foundation fund. Distri- 
bution of state aid for transportation 
was changed to take into account the 
number of pupils transported on each 
bus, number of miles traveled, and con- 
dition of roads. 

Utah—A new supplemental state-aid 
program was added to the basic mini- 
mum program increasing the ratio of 


local to state financing for education but 
guaranteeing state aid per classroom 
unit of $4290 (formerly $3300). A 
standardized school-plant survey was or- 
dered and $2,000,000 appropriated as 
state aid for school buildings. Local 
bonding power was increased and au- 
thority granted to establish reserve 
building funds. The 1950 constitutional 
amendment was implemented to remove 
the state superintendent’s office from 
political election and make it appointive 
by the state board of education. Mem- 
bers of the state board are to be elected 
for staggered terms on a nonpartisan 
ballot. A complete public-school survey 
was ordered completed by October 1952. 
It is to be made by a statewide commis- 
sion of 60 persons. 

Vermont* — The _ teacher-retirement 
law was amended to raise the ceiling on 
prior-service salaries and to place a floor 
under final average salary. Both amend- 
ments will increase allowances now paid 
to retired A proposal to in- 
crease the minimum salary by $200 
(present law $1500-$1800 depending on 
training) defeated. 

Washington — An appropriation of 
$135,000,000 is to be distributed on the 
basis of transportation, equalization, 
average daily attendance, and educa- 
tional units. An additional 2-mill levy 
was authorized for local districts, and a 
1% real-estate transfer tax was author- 
ized for school purposes. Between these 
gain of $33,000,000 in basic 
school funds was achieved. Salary in- 
creases will average about $300 plus in- 
crement, under 


teachers. 


was 


sources a 


these new appropria- 
tions. A constitutional amendment will 
be voted upon at the next general elec- 
tion to double the debt limitations, mak- 
ing the limit 10% of valuation. 

West Virginia — The outstanding 
achievement was state-financed iricreases 
in salaries from $180 for holders of the 
lowest-grade certificate to $540 for de- 
gree teachers. Minimum salary for bach- 
elor’s degree teachers was fixed at $2340; 
for those with master’s degrees, $2565. 
The program will cost the state $7,500,- 
000 annually. Enactment of an addi- 
tional cigarette tax will provide $4,000,- 
000 a year increase in the general school 
fund. A use tax on out-of-state purchases 
and the removal of certain exemptions 
in the state sales tax will augment gen- 
eral funds. 

Wisconsin—A_ constitutional amend- 
ment will be submitted to the people on 
raising the tax limits of certain types of 
city-school districts from 5% to 8% of 
assessed valuation, for all city-bonding 
purposes. Appropriations for general aid 
for the biennium were increased by 
$1,000,000, to care for increasing enrol- 
ment. The salary schedule of county 
supervising teachers was raised, and the 

[Continued on page 512} 
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Women in 


School Administration 


HANDFUL of the 
who held administrative posi- 


few women 
tions in school systems and colleges 
in 1915 decided that the 
competent women in education 


more ol 


should seek executive work. They or- 
ganized the National Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in) Education, 
which 17 years later became an NEA 
department. 

The council has worked to main- 
tain high professional standards and 
to cncourage more women to qualify 
for high-level positions. It has not 
sought headlines, marched with pla- 
cards, or branded any school systems 
as unfair. However, there comes a 
time for men and women to consider 
whether or not the highest school 
positions are open to all educators 
who are competent. 


Current Status 


\t the request of the NCAWE the 
NEA Research Division has secured 
information on the current status of 
women in administration. 

The that, after 25 
years, women are still in the great 
minority administratively. In 1925, 
eight of the chief state school ofhcers 
were women. Today only four state 


records show 


departments are headed by women. 
In 1939, 46 city superintendents 
were women. Today the number is 


Miss Steinmetz is district superintendent 
of schools in Chicago and president of the 
National Council of Administrative Women 
in Education, an NEA department. 


For further information on women in ad- 
ministration see Administrative Opportuni- 
ties for Women in School Systems, 16p. 
June 1951. 25¢. NEA. 


1583 cities of more than 
2500 in population, and only one in 
360 cities of over 30,000. The percent 
of women in three organizations of 
educational administrators may be 
taken as representative of the field. 
lt is as follows: 


eight in 


1925, 1950 
American Association of 
School Administrators 7.59 7.2% 
NEA Department of 
Elementary School 
Pricinpals 61.0%, 54.0% 
National Association of 
Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals 7.1% Y9A% 


In Rural Systems 

Employment policies and practices 
in rural school systems were reported 
by 1204 rural superintendents. The 
majority of them indicated that ofh- 
cial employment policies, qualifica- 
tions for employment, and oppor- 
tunities for employment and promo- 
tion were about the same for women 
as for men. In rural schools women 
held 36.4% of all administrative po- 
sitions. 


In City Systems 
A tabulation of the actual num- 
bers of men and women in four types 
of administrative positions in cities 
over 30,000 in population showed 
that 56.1% of the elementary-school 
principals, 47.89% of the supervisors 
and directors, 9.5% of the junior 
highschool principals, and 7.9%) of 
the senior highschool principals were 
women. The uneven distribution of 
administrative positions between 
men and women is particularly ap- 





Are the highest school positions open 


to all who are competent? 


asks KATHRYN E. STEINMETZ 
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parent in the junior and senior high. 
school principalships. 

‘This information is on the basis 9 
replies trom 164 city superintendents 
in cities of more than 30,000. The re. 
plies indicate that most school exee 
utives think the distribution of ad¢ 
ministrative positions between meq 
and women about right. Superip. 
tendents in the smallest cities favor 
women in administrative positions 
more than do those of the largest & 
ties. Smaller cities seem more ip 
clined to promote women to the ele 
mentary-school principalship 
do the larger cities. 


than 


Possibilities 

Some eflorts may be made in fur 
ther exploration into the problem, 
Here are a few suggestions: 

[1] Study the personal qualities 
characteristic of administrators. A 
further study could then be made to 
determine whether these qualities 
exist to the same extent in both men 
and women. 


|2] Look into the promotion pol- 
cies in school systems to discover 
whether the apparent discrimination 
against women is intentional or has 
come about by chance or conditions 
which can be changed. 

[3] Make greater efforts to encour 
age women to secure professional 
training that will qualify them to 
hold administrative positions in the 
field of education, and to become 
more active in administrative organ- 
izations. 


Questions for Study 


This topic may be pursued still 
further by research in such areas as 
the following: [1] causes other than 
real prejudice which contribute to 
the apparent discrimination against 
women in educational administra- 
tive positions; [2] extent to which 
marriage is a handicap or a help to 
the woman administrator; [3] att 
tude of the teaching profession and 
the American public toward employ 
ment of welltrained administrative 
women provided more become avail- 
able; [4] qualifications for promo 
tion to an administrative job in your 
district and state, and the elements, 
if any, in these qualifications which 
seem more likely to be met by men 
than women; [5] comparison of the 
relative number of women in admin 
istrative school positions with sim: 
lar positions in other occupations. # 
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This picture of a speech therapist analyzing the pronunciation errors of a Lakewood Highschool student 


School newspaper— 


school interpreter 





EAN PALMER 


newly arrived from Germany illustrated one of the school-interpretation stories in the highschool newspaper. 


Not a Gossip Sheet! 


SEYMOUR A. SLATER 


HIGHSCHOOL newspaper can 

be better than a gossip sheet— 

and more than just a tool for 
the teaching of journalism, im- 
portant tho that function is. It can 
help interpret school services to 
pupils, teachers, and parents. 

Any paper thru its regular cover- 
age will reflect the school. However, 
a publication will probably do a bet- 
ter job if it develops a series of arti- 
cles to call attention to special oppor- 





Mr. Slater is a journalism teacher at 
Lakewood Highschool, Lakewood, Ohio, 
and adviser 
Times. 


to the Lakewood High 
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tunities and services within the 
school. 

If communication is to take place, 
articles must utilize such reader-in- 
terest factors as achievement, contro- 
versy, timeliness, personalities, and 
the unusual. Articles will reach more 
readers if wellplanned pictures il- 
lustrate the text. 


Examples 

A thoughtful glance at all those 
experiences which boys and girls have 
in your school will reveal activities 
carried on with distinction and will 
suggest stories for your school paper. 
Headlines from the Times, school 
weekly at Lakewood [Ohio] High- 
school, may suggest to you similar 
articles which you might use in your 
own school newspaper for purposes 
of interpretation: 


Speech-Hearing Specialist Helps 
Students With Blurs in Person- 
to-Person Communication Systems 
This was illustrated by a 
picture of a German boy, a displaced 
person, who talked into the micro- 
phone of a tape recorder while the 
speech therapist waited to anaylze 
accent slips. [See picture above. | 

Early in October was the time 
chosen for a story on the means the 
school uses to protect members of its 
athletic teams. One illustration 
showed the school doctor with a 
stethoscope examining the heart and 
lungs of team candidates while the 
school nurse recorded data. A second 
pictured boys in warm-up jackets on 
the bench during a football game. 
The headline the central 
idea: 


story 


stressed 








Bavarian Education 
Week 


BAYERISCHE 


SCHOLWOCHE 


VERANSTALTUNGS-UND 
AUSSTELLUNGSFUHRER. 





Sample American Education 
Week materials were sent to Ba- 
varia last year. This letter describes 
how they were adapted to the Ger- 
man situation for their education 
week “Schulwoche.” 


[He first “Schulwoche” in the 
history of Western 
Germany is a matter of record. 
From March 31 to April 8 approxi- 
mately 3000 communities in Ba- 
varia participated in meetings, ex- 
hibits, school-visitation programs, 
and other activities. 


Bavaria and 


The Bundespost arranged for 
special-cancellation stamps to be 
used. In the Ausstellungpark in 
Munich there was a big exhibit of 
materials, and actual classes of pu- 
pils gave demonstrations continu- 
ously. 

In addition, a traveling educa- 
tional exhibit made up of a series 
of panels and animated displays 
went from one community to 
another and encouraged the or- 
ganization of citizen school coun- 
cils or parent-teacher associations. 

Comments and commendations 
were received from _ President 
Theodore Heuss of the Western 
German Republic; Kanzler Kon- 
rad Adenauer, Bavarian Minister 
President; Hans Ehard, Minister 
of Culture and Education; Josef 
Schwalber and Rector Gerlach of 
the University of Munich. 

A complete set of materials from 
the Bavarian School Week has 
been sent to Berlin, where educa- 
tors plan to sponsor a school week 
patterned after the one in Bavaria. 

—ROBERT LAFOLLETTE, Office of 
the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, Office of Land 
Commissioner for Bavaria, Public 
Affairs Division, Education Sec- 
tion. 
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From Ranger Captain to Lowly Sub, 
Lakewood Players Get Best in Medi- 
cal Attention, Equipment, Coaching 

The band’s appearance — before 
80,000 at the Navy-Notre Dame 
football game was the news tieup 
for an article headlined: 

Ten Music Groups Here Give 
700 Chance To Sing, Play 
The twiee-per-semester vocational 
programs known as “Career Days” 
motivated the article carrying the 

caption: 


Career Days, Placement Serv- 

ice Aid Lakewoodites in 

Planning Post-High Life 

\ teacher seated at a dining-room 
table with a girl typing introduced 
a story which carried the following 
headlines: 


Tho Confined to Homes by Iil- 

ness, Three Continue Studies 

Under Home-Instruction Plan 

\ layout of pictures from a_ busi- 
ness class showed one girl at a dicta- 
phone, another at a key punch, a 
third increasing her  typewriting 
speed at an electric typewriter, and 
still others at different types of add- 
ing machines and calculators. The 
headline read: 


Pupils Learn To Operate Varied 
Business Machines in Course That 
Stresses Modern Office Technics 


Because of the nature of the class, 
it was possible to interview girls as 
they worked at various jobs. Conse- 
quently, the reporter could tell the 
story thru personalities with typical 
students describing their machines 
or outlining plans to use their new 
skills. The story prompted a letter 
to the editor from one of the girls, 
thanking the Times for the story. 

Articles currently being prepared 
include one on the foundry. Research 
uncovered a boy with unusual skill 
in patternmaking. Consequently, the 
story will center around him and his 
classmates. 

Another story will stress the ex- 
tensive program and wide participa- 
tion in the girls’ after-school sports. 
Pictures to accompany this will stress 
some of the more unusual school- 
sports activities such as golf, bowling, 
archery, modern dance, badminton, 
and rhythm swimming. 

Other articles will be based on the 
pool, the club program, the student 
council, the testing program, and all- 
school parties. 


Tips From the Times 

School staffs contem- 
plating such a series as outlined above 
might note certain pitfalls to avoid: 

Skilled reporters should do_ the 
stories under close supervision of the 
journalism instructor. Especially is 
this true during the research and 
planning period. Since the purpose 
of the stories is to interpret, they 
should interpret the educationally 
significant. 


newspa } er 


Communication values will be 
greater if the articles are kept com 
paratively short with one or two 
ideas emphasized for a unified im- 
pression. Considerable questioning 
and research should uncover interest 
angles that will insure a maximum 
number of readers. 

While the news source should 
check the story for accuracy of fact 
and spirit, he should not be allowed 
to edit it or determine its content. 
The news source thru his very near- 
ness to the subjectmatter may lack 
perspective. That is a major reason 
why the journalism adviser needs to 
keep a close hand on a school-inter- 
pretation story. The reporter and 
adviser have a definite purpose— 
they are constantly thinking of read- 
ability. They must make sure the 
story doesn’t lose its punch. 

Finally, constant awareness to what 
is happening in the school, the com- 
munity, and the world may suppl) 
the news peg that determines few or 
many readers. 


A Public-Relations Device 


This article started with the con- 
tention that such stories as_ those 
described above should interpret the 
school to both pupils and the com- 
munity. What assurance is there that 
they will reach the latter audience? 

In a Times survey of reader in- 
terest one question was, “Do your 
parents read the Times?” Tabulated 
results were: 459%, sometimes; 25%, 
never; 50°, usually. If such arti- 
cles reach interested parents, prob- 
ably they are doing a worthwhile 
job. 

Of course, just as the public-rela- 
tions function is only one aspect 
of the school newspaper, so the school 
newspaper is only one aspect of the 
public-relations program. But we 
feel that if a paper interprets its 
school well, it is a most important 
public-relations device. + 
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NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisen 
Boys’ Life and Open Road for Boys, 
Motors,“" may be obtained free by 








You're sitting with the rest of your family 
in your farm kitchen in Ohio back in the 
1870's. As usual, the light is an unsteady 
glow from tallow candles and whale oil 
lamps. 








Then—Dad walks in with a great new dis- 
covery. It’s a lamp—but what a difference. 
He lights it—and the entire room seems to 
blaze. Yes sir—this is the first genuine kero- 
sene lamp in your part of the county! 
* + * 

Today a kerosene lamp is a poor excuse for 
light. But it marked the beginning of an 
important event in the automobile world. 













You see, kerosene was one of the first prac- 
tical uses to which petroleum could be put. 
And men kept looking for petroleum, drill- 
ing for it, to get kerosene from it. Then 
came the discovery of the automobile 
engine—which needed gasoline—and gaso- 
line is made from petroleum. Just as with 
kerosene, it’s done by distillation—heating 
the petroleum and condensing the vapors. 










Of course, the first gasoline would seem as 
crude today as a kerosene lamp. Soon com- 
panies like General Motors discovered that 
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which appears in the current issues of Americar 
upon request 


eral Motcrs, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170-R, Detroit 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 


Also, in limited quontities ng booklet, 


% 


thut lit the way to automotive power 


to step up engine power and efficiency, 
they would have to improve gasoline. 
Otherwise the engine would “knock”—and 
this knock kept power down. 


So GM men found a way to cut down 
knock by adding tetraethyl lead to the 
gasoline—making what we now call Ethyl 
gasoline. 


Since then, GM 
men kept watching gasoline burning inside 
engines, through special quartz windows. 
They kept studying one-cylinder engines 
in their laboratories — and discovered the 
amazing new performance that could be 
derived from automotive fuel by rearrang- 


This was the beginning. 





THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 







YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + DELCO « UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC 


Farm Youth, Scholastic Magazines, 
rest “Story of General 
2, Michigan 


ing its molecules, as you've studied them 


in chemistry. 


The results? Better automotive power and 
big savings in gasoline. For instance, two 
gallons of gasoline do as much werk in 
today’s GM cars as three did in models of 
25 years ago. And there are even greater 
results. 

Building more and better cars led to more 
and better jobs. At GM alone there are 
more than 450,000 men and women where 
there were once only a few thousand. And 
yet—the average employe earns consider- 
ably more these-days, while working fewer 
hours each week. 

In short, there are two illuminating facts 
about General Motors. One—as many car- 
owners will tell you— you can’t beat a GM 
car for value.” Two—as the record shows— 
you can’t beat a company like GM for 
making more and better jobs. 


* * * 


Getting More Out of Engines and Fuels—here you 


see GM Research men steadily working away to 
get more power out of less gasoline. They are 
studying a laboratory engine in action 
special meters to check its performance 


using 





SPARK PLUGS 
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National Education Association mem- 
bers on a post-convention tour to Ha- 


waii visited the University of Hawaii 
dwing their stay in Honolulu. A total 
of 47 NEA members made the island 
trip. They are pictured on the steps of 
the University of Hawaii administra- 
tion building after meeting the universi- 
ty’s president, Gregg M. Sinclair. 





Foreign Youth on Record 


Six foreign highschool students, who 
ittended American highschools during 
1950-51, presented the 1951 NASSP an- 
nual convention with their impressions 
of secondary education in the US and 
the American way of life. Recordings of 
these speeches are now available on 78 
rpm and 3344 rpm records at $8 and $6, 
respectively. 

These records are suitable for instruc- 
tional purposes, student assemblies, par- 
ent-teacher associations, and special edu- 
cational meetings of faculty and citizens. 
Che speeches take 30 minutes. Contact 
the National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals, NEA headquarters. 


Exchange Teachers Get 
NEA Memberships 


EXCHANGE teachers for 1951-52 from 
Great Britain, Canada, and France were 
given visiting memberships in the Na- 
tional Education Association upon their 
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arrival this fall. The memberships were 
accompanied by NEA 


Executive Givens. 


greetings from 
Secretary Willard E. 


Yearbook Used in Japan 


ACCORDING to a member of the Hok- 
kaido Prefectural Schoolboard in Japan, 
a Japanese translation of School Boards 
in Action, twenty-fourth yearbook of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, is in the hands of every school- 
board member in Japan. 


NASSP Prepares Contest List 
THE contest committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals has again prepared a list of ap- 
proved contests in highschools of the 
nation. This list will appear in the Oc- 
tober 1951 issue of the NASSP Bulletin. 


Civil Defense for Schools 

NEA Safety Commission officials ad- 
vised in the preparation of the official 
civil-defense film, Civil Defense for 
Schools, produced by Archer Produc- 
tions, Inc., of New York, for the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

The 10-minute film deals with what- 
to-do technics during an atomic attack. 
Altho aimed primarily at elementary- 
grade pupils, the film is of interest to 
all ages. 


Prints are available thru local retail 


film dealers in Il6mm = sound, l6mm 
silent, 8mm, shortened or headline ver- 
sions of both 16mm and 8mm, and film- 
strips of 48 frames. The purchase price 
is shown below; rental prices vary. 
l6mm sound, $17.50; 16mm. silent, 
$9.75; 8mm complete, $5.50; 16mm head. 
line (100 ft. or less), $2.75; 8mm _ head. 


line, $1.75; filmstrip (48 frames) , $3. 


Derthick Heads AASA Yearbook 


“Tue Curriculum” will be the subject 
of the 1953 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent 
of schools of Chattanooga, Tennessee, is 
chairman of the 10-member commission 
charged with preparing the volume 
scheduled for publication in February 
1953. 





NEA STAFF MEMBERS 





Margaret Stevenson 


Miss STEVENSON, Chemistry teacher in 
the public schools, Port Huron, Mich- 
igan, joined the NEA headquarters staff, 
September 4, executive sec 
retary of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 

Miss served on. the 
board of directors of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association and of the Michigan 
State Teachers Club. 


as assistant 


Stevenson has 


She served as president of the Port 
Huron Club for three years 
and was chairman of both the salary and 
She has 
NEA 
of directors and the NEA budget com- 
mittee. 


Teachers 


legislative committees. also 


served as a member of the board 


T. M. Stinnett 
Dr. 


sociate 


STINNETT, who has 


served as as 
National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards for the past three 
years, has been appointed executive sec 
retary of the Commission. He succeeds 
Ralph McDonald, who has been named 
president of Bowling Green State Uni- 
(Ohio) . 


secretary of the 


versity 


Francis H. Horn 


Dr. Horn, dean of McCoy College of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on October 15 becomes the 
new executive secretary of the NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education. Dr. Horn 
succeeds Ralph McDonald. 


R. B. Marston 
New director of the Membership Divi- 
sion is Dr. Marston, who has been direc 
tor of the Division of Legislation and 
Federal Relations for the last seven 
years. He succeeds T. D. Martin, who 
[Continued on page 497) 
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| page is devoted this month to inter- 
national relations, with special emphasis on 
the celebration of UN Week, October 21-27, 
and UN Day, October 24. 

Order publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D. C. Make order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


money 


National Citizens Committee For 
United Nations Day 
816 21st St. N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


All materials are free unless other- 
wise indicated: 
POSTERS 

UN Day Poster 1951 [15”x22”]. UN flag 
on green background with legend “UN Day 
October 24.” 

UN Day Poster 1951 [10”x15”"]. UN flag 
on green background with legend “UN Day 
October 24.” 

UN Day Poster 1950 [15”x22”]. Blue globe 
with gold UN symbol. Legend “UN Day 
October 24.” 

UN Day Poster [18”x24”]. 
last year’s poster. 


Revision of 


Wall Chart Poster [26”x38”]. Graphically 
shows structure of UN and relationship of 
specialized agencies. 

Preamble to Charter [22”x28”]. 

Preamble to Charter [5”x7”]. 1¢. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
[30”x40"]. 

PAMPHLETS 

UN, What It Is. Short description of 
the organization and work of the UN. 
10p. 2¢. 

United Nations Week. Prepared by 
Church Peace Union. Program sugges- 
tions for churches, synagogues, and other 
religious groups. 1¢ each. Copies may 
also be obtained [for 1l¢ each] from 


Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64th St., 
New York. 
Community Action for UN Day. 


Handbook of suggestions for UN Day 
observances and programs. 
1950 ed. 32p. 25¢. 

Review of Worldwide UN Day Ob- 
servances and practical hints as to how 
organizations can participate. Speech by 
Tor Gyjesdal, principal director, UN 
Dept of Public Information. 8p. 5¢. 


Unrevised 
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‘or (nexpensive 


UN Day 1951 Leaflet. 4p. summary of 
accomplishments of the U. N. I¢. 


Information Bulletin for Librarians. 
Program suggestions for library partici- 
pation in UN Day observance. 1¢. 

Planning for United Nations Day. 
Teacher's guide for planning programs 
in the classroom for the observance of 
UN Day. 10¢. 

UN Leaflet. Folded to fit in #10 en- 
velop. Explains in simple terms the 
humanitarian goals of the UN and prog- 
ress toward their achievement. 10p. 

Mimeographed Memorandum, pre- 
pared by The National Citizens Commit- 
tee, outlining how to set up UN Day 
community headquarters. 

NCC Information Bulletin. A semi- 
monthly publication containing current 
information on program plans and aids. 
Send name if you wish to be placed on 
mailing list to receive this bulletin. 


Department of State 
Division of Public Liaison 
Washington 25, D.C, 

All materials are free: 

Guide to the United States and the 
United Nations. Brings uptodate the 
pamphlet of ,the same title, first pub- 
lished in 1946 and revised in 1949. Other 
reference material includes a_bibliog- 
raphy and a list of US representatives to 
the UN. Foreword by President Truman. 
20p. Dept of State publication 4261. 


Guide to the United Nations in Ko- 
rea: A Year of Collective Action. Brief 
narrative account of the UN action to 
halt the Korean aggression. Includes ex- 
cerpts from the significant documents 
and from statements by UN _ leaders. 
About 25p. Dept of State publication 
4299. 

Technical Assistance Under the Inter- 
national Agencies. Outlines the techni- 
cal services offered to underdeveloped 
areas by the specialized agencies of the 
UN and other international agencies. 
Dept of State publication 4256. 

The United Nations: Six Years of 
Achievement. Reviews the accomplish- 
ments of the UN and provides an upto- 
date picture of the UN in action. About 
50p. Dept of State publication 4300. 

The United Nations and You—A Pro- 
gram of Community Action. Translates 
UN goals into terms of community life 
and suggests projects which can be un- 
dertaken by individuals and communi- 


ties to further the work of the UN, 
About 50p. Dept of State publication 
4289. 

Fact Sheet: The UN Today. Discus. 
sion of some current activities of the UN 
and the specialized agencies. About 8p. 
Dept of State publication 4298. 


Other Sources 


Materials on the UN also available 
from: 


Department of Public Information, 
United Nations, E. 42nd St., New York 
17. Write for list of materials. 

International Documents Service, Co. 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. Write for list of materials, 

Publications Secretary, Carnegie En. 
dowment for International Peace, 405 
W. 117th St., New York 27: Selected 
pamphlets on the United Nations and 
International Relations by Margaret 
Cormack. 25¢ each. Quantity discounts. 

American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 E. 65th St., New York 
21: United Nations Week Teacher Kit, 
50¢. Student Kit, 20¢. 


Related Materials 


United We Stand by Beryl Proctor 
Fenstemacher. One-act play on the struc- 
ture and organization of the UN for use 
with amateur church, school, civic, and 
community groups. 17 in all-woman cast. 
Simple properties. Mimeographed. 1949. 
50p. Single copies $1 plus 10¢ postage. 
Quantity discounts. Order from Mrs. 
William R. Fenstemacher, 10336 §. 
Peoria St., Chicago 43. 

One World Thru Friendship by Sally 
Anderegg. Play which emphasizes friend: 
ship and brotherly love around the 
world. For classroom and young-group 
presentation. 1950. 26p. 75¢. William 
Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St., New 
York 1. 

Human Rights. Listing of selected 
documents and statements which depict 
the American concepts of human free- 
dom, their origin and development. 
Especially useful for teachers. 1949. 86p. 
45¢. 25% discount on orders of 100 
copies or more to one address. Supt Doc. 

Pledge to the United Nations by R. L. 
Hunt and Rulon Armstrong Jones. 
Pledge to the UN set to music. 1950. 
50¢. Net proceeds from all sales are 
dedicated to Unesco. Rulon Jones Pub 
lishing Co., 3178 Acacia Ave., San Ber 
nardino, Calif. 

We Are United Nations by R. Roser 
cranz. World anthem on UN theme. 
Available in sheet music and song cards 
for group singing, also band. Supplies 
in modest quantities furnished without 
charge. Order from Librarian, Evans 
ville College, Evansville, Ind. + 
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[Continued from page 494] 
retired during the past year after serv- 
ing as membership director for 25 years. 


James L. McCaskill 


Dr. McCaskiLt is the new head of 
the Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations. He will continue as coordina- 
tor of the National Conference for the 
Mobilization of Education. Dr. McCas- 
kill was formerly associate secretary of 
the Department of Higher Education. 


Mary Titus 


Miss Titus has been named NEA con- 
sultant for local associations. Her help 
will be available to local organizations 
strengthening their programs and to 
professional groups interested in organ- 
izing local education associations. She 
also will work in connection with the 
Centennial Action Program. Miss Titus 
was formerly legislative assistant for 
local education associations. 


Dorothy Neubauer 


Miss NeusAvuer of Tyndall, South 
Dakota, joined the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals 
September 5 to assist with the editing 
of the department’s publications. 

Miss Neubauer earned her BA degree 
at South Dakota and her MA degree at 





4 NEA TOURS SOUTHBOUND 


December 22——January 1 


the University of Chicago. She has had 
several years of service as teacher and 
supervisor. She has also had wide experi- 
ence as an educational writer and editor. 


Anna L. Hyer 


Miss Hyer became assistant director 
of the Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion July 1. She has been on the staffs 
of Syracuse and Indiana Universities and 
was on a special assignment in Iran for 
the US State Department. 


George Anderson, Bertram Kessel 


New additions to the staff of the 
American Association of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation include 
Dr. Anderson and Dr. Kessel. Dr. An- 
derson is assistant executive secretary for 
AAHPER. He comes to the NEA from 
Syracuse University, where he was dual 
professor in liberal arts and education. 

Dr. Kessel is consultant in recreation 
and outdoor education of AAHPER. 
He was formerly associate professor in 
the curriculum of recreation at Penn 
State College. 


Norman Key 


New secretary of the NEA Commis- 
sion on Safety Education is Norman 
Key, educational consultant of the 
American Automobile Association for 


A trio by air— 


the past seven years. Mr. Key has served 
as guest instructor and 
safety-education — short 
shops, and conferences 
United States. 


M. H. Ahrendt 


Mr. AHRENDT is the new executive 
secretary of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. H. W. Charles- 
worth, council president, who had been 
acting executive secretary, has returned 
to public-school teaching in Denver. 

Mr. Ahrendt comes to the NEA from 
his work at Anderson College, Ander- 
son, Indiana, where he was chairman 
of the mathematics and physics depart- 
ments. 


consultant on 
courses, work- 
thruout the 





NEW DEPARTMENT 


OFFICERS 





Science Teachers 

THe National Science Teachers As- 
sociation elected the following officers at 
the San Francisco NEA conference: 

President, Arthur O. Baker, Cleveland, 
Ohio; president-elect, Harold E. Wise, 
University of Nebraska; treasurer, H. E. 
Brown, Chicago. 

Regional directors: eastern, Elra M. 

[Continued on page 504] 


Miami, Havana, Nassau 


Q hristmas 


Take a holiday trip this 


Christmas . 
classrooms. . 


. . away from 
. to the sunny 


lands southward . . . take 
advantage of your own 
NEA travel service. All de- 
tails arranged in advance. 


The NEA Traveler 
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New Orleans and 
the Gulf Coast 


Circle tour all 
around Florida 


Guatemala City and 
the ancient Highlands 


DIVISION OF TRAVEL SERVICE, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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KINDERGARTEN teachers can accomplish much more using 
tape. Immediate replay of tape makes suggestions and criti- 
cisms easier for little children to understand and act upon. 





HIGH SCHOOL students record debates, panel reviews, play 
rehearsals, besides using tape in science, music, language 
and shorthand classes. No needle scratch, kinking or 
crosstalk with tape. 


‘J 


" 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 
Dept. NEA-101 


Get new teaching ideas for your class. send this 
coupon today for your free booklet. 


Name 


School 





School Address 


City Zone State 





SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of Tape Recording in the 
Classroom. It’s full of interesting pictures and information, gives practical 
tips to teachers of all grades. Write for yours today! 
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"New booklet tells how 
fape recording makes teaching easier” 





PRIMARY grades use tape to enrich geography, English and 
history classes with recordings of plays and reenactments of 
- historical events. Tape reproduces every sound faultlessly, 





COLLEGES use tape to train teachers, record lectures of 
specialists, cut the cost of producing educational movies. 
Tape also simplifies counseling and guidance, interchanges 
of information, radio productions. 





Made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. — also makers of 
“Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” 
Reflective Sheeting, “Safety-Walk"” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 270 Park Avenue 
New York 17,N.Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
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RECESS 





The Lifter of Laughter 
There is a lifter in laughter we ought to 
be after, 
A nostrum for every ail. 
A shifter of trouble, single or double, 
A muffler for every wail. 
There’s balm for the weary, new life for 
the dreary, 
A ransom for kidnapped smiles. 
There’s surcease of sorrow, new hope for 
tomorrow, 
And a staff for the long, lonesome 
miles. 
If you ever get dumpy and feel a bit 
grumpy, 
It’s likely your smiler’s gone bust; 
It may be corroded, or a bit overloaded, 
Or maybe just covered with dust. 
When trouble commences, don’t stop at 
expenses, 
Don’t figure on hoardin’ your days, 
But get out and after the lifter of laugh- 
ter 
And fashion your growls into praise. 
—BARTON REIS POGUE. 


Lire is hard by the yard, 
But by the inch, life’s a cinch! 


Hen-ceforth 


“Wuart is the little word you see in 
‘when’?”’ I asked my reading class. One 
boy raised his arm. excitedly and _half- 
rose from his seat in his eagerness to tell 
me. 

“All right, Alfred,” I said, “what is it?” 

“Chicken!” he told me triumphantly. 

—ANNE MCCALL. 


Rimes Without Reason 


When the English tongue we speak 

Why is break not rhymed with freak? 

Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say sew but likewise new? 

Beard by no means rhymes with heard; 

Cord is not at all like word; 

Cow is cow but low ts low; 

Shoe is never rhymed with foe. 

And since pay goes well with say, 

Why not paid with said, I pray? 

And in short, it seems to me, 

Sounds and letters disagree. 
—Delaware School Journal. 


YouTtH is stranger than fiction.—Mar- 
celene Cox. 


A 


Time Honored 
THREE-YEAR-OLD Tim was tired of 
hearing his sturdy seven-year-old sister 
greeted with, “Why, Joyce, you look 
more like nine.” Recently walking with 
his mother, Tim braced back his should- 
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ers and as he strode along said, ““Mum- 
my, how old would you say I look?” 

Mummy, well knowing the expected 
answer, at once replied, “Why, Tim, you 
look about six.” 

Tim beamed and swelled with pride, 
then in a burst of affectionate reciproci- 
ty, he looked up at his mother and said, 
“Why, Mummy, you look a hundred.” 
—w. R. T. in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 


Pupilgrims Progress 


GERTRUDE PaGe, fifth-grade teacher, 
Sanford, Florida, shares this one: One of 
my pupils told me she had a surprise for 
me. “I’m going to be on the program at 
the next Patient Teachers meeting.” 


And MARGARET FAUBER, who teaches 
fourth grade in Fairmont, West Virginia, 
this: To clarify the geography lesson, I 
filled the board with vocabulary for 
drill. When we came to the words “bar- 
ren waste,’ everyone was desperately 
silent. Then one pupil beamed and fran- 
tically waved his hand. “Oh, I know, 
teacher, that’s when you don’t have any 
shirt on!” 


Almost Human 


The other day 
Our lady viceprincipal 
Got onto the streetcar. 
She was wearing a brand-new dress. 
I heard a woman in the seat back of me 
Remark to her friend: 
“Ain’t it awful the way these women 
dress? 
You can’t tell school teachers from ladies 
now-a-days.” 
—VIRGINIA CHURCH 
in Teachers Are People 


What Would You Do? 
THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Joun was 15, restless, moody, rude 
and arrogant, resentful of authority. He 
was at least normal in intelligence but 
refused to study and had failed nearly 
all his sophomore courses. He was 
strong, physically, and rather attractive 
when not in one of his bad moods. 

John’s home life included a four-year- 
old sister, of whom he was jealous, but 
he seemed fond of her at times. The fa- 
ther was a salesman who was away from 
home a great deal of the time. 

Neither parent had much control over 
the boy, yet both were cooperative, eager 
to do anything that might help John. 

What we did: John’s teachers were 
really interested in him. We met to- 
gether to consider how best to proceed, 
looked at the problem from every angle 
—studies, behavior, home, attitudes, hab- 
its—to find what was causing it, and 
where John’s needs and interests lay. 
We concluded that John needed to be 
needed; to be wanted; to be commended 
when he deserved it; he 
one who could 


needed some- 
and would understand 
his problems, who would recognize that 
a boy of 15 has some of the character- 
istics of immaturity and the yearnings of 
maturity. In short, John needed teach- 
ers and parents who understood why he 
behaved as he did and who were inter- 
ested in helping him grow into respon- 
sible maturity instead of merely penaliz- 
ing him for bad behavior. 

Then the teachers, especially the men, 
made an extra effort to find how the 
work of their classes could be made to 
appeal to John. Staff members often 
stopped to chat with John at the garage, 
where he had a job washing cars, and 
made a point of asking for him to do 
the job when their cars needed washing. 
We talked to the parents, trying to show 
them how they could help. We showed 
an interest in his successes and a willing- 
ness to help him over the bumps. 

The job is not finished. John still 
has many difficulties to overcome, but 
we think the situation is much improved 
and that John is headed in a better di- 
rection. The personal touch did it. 


—AUBREY J. GIVENS, counselor, Grand 
Island Highschool, Grand Island, Neb. 


@ Have you had a student like John in 
your class? If so, what did you do to help 
him? Share your experience with other 
teachers by sending us 200 words or less. 

In connection with the case of Jill 
[““The Quiet One,” September JOURNAL, 
page 432], Ernest Berry of Philadelphia 
urges that the problems of children such 
as Jill be made the topic of faculty and 
PTA meetings so that parents and teach- 
ers can work together to remove the 
pressures from which pupils sometimes 
suffer. 
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Action for Peace 


Peace Can Be Won—by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, former administrator of the Mar- 
shall Plan—surveys the world situation. 
It then sets forth a program which the 
author “offers a reasonable 
prospect for avoiding World War III, 
preserving the liberties of those peoples 
who still are governed by consent, and 


believes 


laying the groundwork for peace with 
freedom.” 

“To wage the peace intelligently, we 
must realize the kind of war that 
threatens us,” Mr. Hoffman declares. 
In four major divisions of his book he 
outlines plans of action for waging 
the peace along the military, economic, 
political, and psychological fronts—those 
which Lenin himself defined. 

The author believes that “despite all 
current strains and anxieties, we are 
living in one of history’s most privileged 
periods” and that we must heed this op- 
portunity with faith in ourselves if we 
are to shape the beginnings of durable 
peace with freedom for all men. 1951. 
188p. $2.50 cl., $1 pa. Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


Human Rights 


Wake Up or Blow Up by Frank C. 
Laubach, noted authority on world il- 
literacy, is an urgent plea that America, 
thru its government, business, philan- 
thropy, and churches, unite in an all- 
out, nationwide, worldwide attack on 
world poverty, illiteracy, disease, and 
oppression by helping people to help 
themselves. 

Communism has made great strides 
in many parts of the world because this 
has not been done. We can defeat 
communism, the author thinks, if our 
technical assistance is accompanied by 
a spirit of genuine brotherhood and 
service. But, he warns, the hungry peo- 
ples of the world will not wait indefi- 
nitely for an improvement in their lot. 
1951. 160p. $2. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
158 5th Ave., New York 10. 


Foreign Policy 


In America’s Role in World Affairs by 
F.mil Lengyel we trace American foreign 
policy from 1823 to 1950. Primarily for 
the secondary-school student. Rev. 1950. 
380p. $2.20. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. 


What They Are Reading 


Here is what a leading educator and 
a prominent layman have read recently 
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that should be-of interest to teachers: 

John W. Davis, president of West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West 
Virginia and chairman of the NEA De- 
fense Commission: Conant, James B., 
Science and Common Sense, Yale Uni- 
versity Press; Hoffman, Paul G., Peace 
Can Be Won, Doubleday and Co.; Chase, 
Stuart, and Tyler, Marian, Roads to 
Agreement, Harper and Bros.; Ortega y 
Gasset, Jose, Revolt of the Masses, Norton. 

Mrs. John E. Hayes, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Twin Falls, Idaho: Witty, Paul (ed.), 
The Gifted Child, Heath; Midcentury 
White House Conference, Fact-Finding 
Report, 4 Healthy Personality for Every 
Child, Health Publications Institute, 
Inc.; Educational Policies Commission, 
NEA, Moral and Spiritual Values in the 


Public Schools, NEA; Seldes, Gilbert, 
The Great Audience, Viking; Beston, 
Henry, Northern Farm, Rinehart; 


Crabb, A. L., Home to the Hermitage, 
Bobbs; Roberts, Elizabeth M., Under the 
Tree (poetry), Viking; deAngeli, Mar- 
guerite, The Door in the Wall {chil- 
dren], Doubleday; Stuart, Jesse, The 
Thread That Runs So True, Scribners. 


Television 


Wuy do children watch television so 
avidly? Is it really harmful to them? 
In Television and Our Children, Rob- 
ert Lewis Shayon, a parent and radio 
and TV author-critic of The Christian 
Science Monitor series, examines this 
twentieth-century controversy. 

He reviews the case against TV, pre- 
sents facts regarding children’s tele- 
vision habits, and makes some concrete 
suggestions to parents and teachers in- 
terested in improving the quality of TV 
programs. 1951. 94p. $1.50. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 3. 


Government Manual 


United States Government Organiza- 
tion Manual, 1951-52. Official organiza- 
tion handbook of the federal govern- 
ment. Describes the authority, purpose, 
functions, and activities of the branches 
and agencies of the federal government, 
together with 26 international organiza- 
tions. 725p. $1. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


School Improvement 


ToMorRROw’s practices in school pro- 
cedures are found in every state. To 
provide a means for the exchange of 
these ideas, Associated Public School 
Systems, headquarters at 525 West 120th 


St., New York 27, issues a quarterly 
magazine called Know-How. It feature 
illustrations and descriptions of forward. 
looking school practices found in many 
parts of the country. Subscription rates, 
$1.50 per year. Bulk rates for schooj 
systems. 


A Manual on Certification Require 
ments for School Personnel in _ the 
United States prepared jointly by W. 
Earl Armstrong, associate chief for teach 
er education, Office of Education; and 
T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary, Na 
tional Commission on Teacher Edug@ 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA, 

Facts about requirements for teacher 
certification in the 48 states, District of 
Columbia, and territories, together with 
a list of the colleges and universitig 
authorized by the states to prepare teach 
ers, and the kind of preparation offered 
in each institution. 1951. 182p. 70 
Order from Superintendent of Doce 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Ir was a shock to young Lothar Kahn 
to discover, at the age of 11, that some 
of the things he had learned in school ia 
Europe regarding the first World War 
were contrary to fact. In The Educa 
tional Forum for March 1951 he tells 
of his growing awareness of the relation: 
ship between education and peace, under 
the heading, “Five Hard Lessons in In 
ternational Education.” 

He notes five lessons that all teachers 
might do well to learn: the force of 
nationalism; the need to extend edu 
cational opportunity to all classes and 
races and both sexes; the implications of 
totalitarian education; the need to fight 
for the right to teach the truth; and the 
need for an appreciation of foreign cul- 
tures and an understanding of the prob- 
lems of foreign peoples. 


ARTHUR M. SeELvi wanted to know 
whether foreign language should be 
taught in the elementary school, and if 
so, how it should be done. To secure 
evidence on the problem, he carried out 
an experiment in the fifth and_ sixth 
grades of an American public school. 
Results were promising. He _ presents 
his findings in Educational Administra 
tion and Supervision for May 1951. 


“Our society is in actual danger when, 
in our public schools, teachers are bro- 
ken, truths hushed, controversial issues 
side-tracked, texts banned, curriculum 
contents proscribed, and children robbed 
of their rights and needs for becoming 
clear-thinking individuals in our demo 
cratic system,” says R. E. Gross. He 
doesn’t mince words in his article, “Con 
troversial Issues and Educational Free 
dom”, in the May 1951 issue of The So 
cial Studies. 
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Widen their horizons... Enrich your teaching with 


World Book Encyclopedia 


You know the look in a youngster’s eye that means 
you’ve kindled a spark ... it’s one of your greatest joys 
as a teacher. We at World Book take pride in the fact 
that so many of you rely upon our encyclopedia to help 
you inspire student interest ...to help you plan your 
classroom studies and projects toward your goal of 
widening young horizons. 


It saves your valuable time to have in one convenient 
spot this wealth of material compiled by recognized ex- 
perts and painstakingly correlated to school curricula. 
Bibliographies and questions at the end of articles are 
extremely helpful guides for teachers. 


And you can send young fact-seekers to World Book, 
knowing they’ll find .. . and they’ll understand. For 
World Book school study articles are keyed to student 
reading levels. Earlier portions are simply written so a 
4th grader can understand .. . yet a high school senior 
will still be interested. More complex concepts are 
covered in later portions in more technical language 
familiar to older students. And always there is a wealth 
of authentic illustrative material. 


Special teaching aids are also available to help you 
correlate World Book material to standard curricula. 
May we hear from you? 


1st Choice of America’s Schools ana Libraries 





World Book Encyclopedia * Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Educational Division - 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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for more than 30 years 






FREE! Send for “Animal” and “Ant” speci- 
men articles reprinted from World Book. Try 
them on your classes! Address World Book, 
Dept. 1100, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


NAME — 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


4 . ; STATE 








American 
education — Arthur Adams, president, 


Three national leaders in 


American Council on Education; US 
Commissioner of Education Earl James 
McGrath; and Willard E. Givens, NEA 
Executive Secretary—are shown here as 





they discussed school and college prob- 
lems and prepared a report on educa- 
tion in the United States for presenta- 
tion at the fourteenth International 
Conference on Public Education held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 12-21. 








ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 


How To Help the UN Succeed 


Ir you want to help the UN succeed, 
you may take action thru the Peoples 
Section for the United Nations, Amer- 
ican Association for the United Nations, 
15 East 65th St., New York 21. 

You can join as an individual for $1, 
or you may join as a club or group for 
$5. You will receive a monthly bulletin, 





outlining the pros and cons of an out- 
standing question-of-the-month before 
the UN. You can register your opinion 
each month in a report that goes to your 
representatives at the UN. 


Voices of the UN 
This Is the UN—Its Actual 
an album of phonograph records, tells 
the story of the UN, 1945-50. More than 
50 authentic voices, plus a narration by 
Franchot Tone, comprise the 
cluded with the 


Voices, 


“cast.”” In- 
album are a _ teachers 
and discussion leaders manual. 

The albums are available in two 
speeds: 78 rpm and 334% rpm. Cost is 
$13.90 and $11.75 respectively. The dis- 
tributor is Tribune Productions, 40 East 
49th St., New York 17. 


Baton Rouge UNESCO Club 


THe Unesco Club of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, Junior Highschool has 150 
members. Since the main purpose of the 
group is to promote _ international 
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friendship and goodwill, club members 
have exchanged letters with pupils of 
France, England, Germany, the Philip- 
pines, and other countries. On United 
Nations Day last year they sponsored a 
program for the entire studentbody. A 
contribution of S80 was given for the 
children’s fountain at UN headquarters. 


Pen-Friends Anniversary 

In 1926 Sven V. Knudsen, a Dane, an- 
nounced in an American magazine that 
400 Europeans wanted to make friends 
in the US by mail. 

In 1951, on the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the pen-friends movement, it is 
estimated that five million people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 21, living in 
all parts of the world, have been intro- 
duced to each other thru letters. Last 
year they sent 44 million letters. 

Many Austrian teachers are eager to 
form “pen friendships” with their col- 


leagues in the United States. If you ay 
interested in corresponding with a teach 
er in Austria, send your name and a¢ 
dress, stating special interests and grad. 
you teach, to: 

Mr. A. Heuser 

US Information Service 

Special Projects Section, 

ERZIEHUNG 
PAD, USCOA 
APO 7771, c/o PM, 


New York 


Children’s Book Fund Program 


CARE plans to extend the CARE 
Unesco Children’s Book Fund Progray 
to the Near and Far East. For this large; 
program, selections of book 
made on the basis of an extensive biblj 
ography prepared under the directior 
of Luther Evans, librarian of Congres. 

For the Children’s Book Fund Pro 
gram two types of “book shelf” hav 
been compiled. “Shelf A’ consists of 4 
series of 33 picture books for young chil 
dren: “Shelf B” is a collection of % 
books for older boys and girls who ar 
learning English as a secondary lan 
guage. Selections from either book shelf 
may be ordered from CARE in any of 
five individual package units at $l 
each. The price for each complete book 
shelf is $50. 

Donations mav be made to CARE, 2 
Broad St., New York 5. 


gifts are 


Help Needed for Korean Children 


One hundred thousand pounds ol 
clothing is being furnished for Korean 
children and their families by Save the 
Children Federation. Help is needed to 
finance the collection, 
and shipment of clothing and shoes and 
the purchase of school supplies and 
equipment. This can be done by gifts 
for School Rehabilitation Units, at $50 
each, or by contributions in any amount 
to the federation’s Korea fund. 

Save the Children Federation, § 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, is a not 
political, nonsectarian, nonprofit mem 
bership corporation, organized in 1932 
to serve underprivileged children with 
out regard to race or creed. 

In the US, the federation 

[Continued on page 508} 


reconditioning 


program 


QOUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


What questions do parents most frequently 


ask you, and how do you answer them? 


Each month on these pages we will pose questions. 
. Answers of about 100 words are invited. Some will 
be published in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 
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@ HAPPY TIMES WITH SOUNDS by Lola Merle Thompson 
@ HAPPY TIMES WITH NUMBERS by Evelyn Fershing 


@ FUN TO BE ALIVE TIME TO LIVE 


@ JOURNEYS THROUGH THE AMERICAS by Stull and Hatch 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Three new popular books in phonics for the primary grades, with a complete Teachers’ Handbook. 


Three new pictorial workbooks in arithmetic for the primary grades, with Teachers’ Manuals. 


LIVING ALL YOUR LIFE by Anna Hawley Searles 


A brand-new series of intermediate readers, beautifully illustrated and with stories of special in- 
terest leading toward character building. Complete Teachers’ Manuals. 





The newest member of the Stull-Hatch Series. The most colorful and up to date of all the geog- 
raphies, with a full description of the countries of Latin America. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
The Stull-Hatch Geography Series contains the following titles, all with new copyrights: 


The Community Where I Live 
Journeys Through Many Lands 
Journeys Through the Americas 
Europe and Europe Overseas 
Asia, Latin America, United States 
Our World Today 


ALLYN and BACON, Ince. 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
















EDUCATORS APPLAUD... ‘Are You Ready for Service?’ 


ee. most vital and distinctive 16mm sound motion picture in the history of American education 





For THE First TimeE—a new and dramatic technique to help guide the youth of America facing the 
difficult civilian-to-military adjustments. 


*Are You Ready for Service?” is a comprehensive series of 14 one-reel films produced by 




















Coronet and designed to orient high school students in their planning for military 


life well in advance of induction or enlistment. 


. Many of the nation’s most responsible organizations enthusiastically 
, cooperated in this project. Officers representing the NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION, U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and 

the DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE all acted as consultants. 

Here is the nucleus of an entire semester's course in preparation for 
military service. Titles of the films in this distinctive series are: 
GROUP |—What It’s All About; Your Plans; Service and Citizenship. 
GROUP Il—Starting Now! Getting Ready Morally; Getting Ready 
Emotionally; Getting Ready Physically. GROUP I11—The Nation 

to Defend; What Are the Military Services? When You Enter 

Service; Military Life and You. GROUP IV —Communism; 
Why You? Your Investment in the Future. 
For information on the purchase or 


rental of these films, write: 


Coronet films 


Dept. NJ 1 


Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Why 7 Selong 


| belong to local, state, and national 


education associations because: 


1. | want a part in building a finer 
teaching profession—with high stand- 
ards of training, character, and work- 


manship. 


2. | want to respect myself. Profes- 


sional associations accomplish much for 


teachers. | want to help pay the way. 


1 am not looking for a free ride. 


3. | want to make education more 


important for prosperity and peace 
everywhere. One of the best ways to 
do this is thru our professional asso- 
ciations.—Mrs. Ethel Denison, classroom 


teacher, Woodstock, Va. 





Experiment 

Students of the infinite, we analyze 
Life. 

The school is our laboratory. 

We place Life in the glass-walled test 
tube of knowledge, 

Temper it over the flame of ex perience 

To discover that its structure becomes 
less complex. 

We painstakingly dissect it 

Ind find it 


elements: 


composed of prectous 


( ooperation, 


leadership— 


citizenship, selfcontrol, 


Blended in character. 


We inject a large portion of Life into 
our veins. 


We have 


artists, 


become junior statesmen, 


Businessmen, musicians, craftsmen, but 
best of all— 

Teammates, 

We no longer study Life—we are Life 
itself— 

It throbs in our veins—our pulses 
quicken. 

The years hold no terror for us; 

We meet them prepared, for we have 
learned Life 

By living it. 

—This poem was written several 
years ago by Patricia Griswold, who 
was then a ninth-grader in the Ham- 
burg Junior Highschool, Hamburg, 
New York. Principal Lester T. Han- 
nan recently sent the poem to THE 
JOURNAL with this comment: 

“This poem has become a lodestar 
in the busy everyday life of handling 
youngsters, parents, excuses, and the 
occasional discipline problem .. . I 
always find it refreshing to read again 
our goals as expressed by a girl who 
was then 15 years old.” 
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[Continued from page 497| 
Palmer, Baltimore; Bayard 
Buckham, Oakland, California. Dean 
Stroud, Des Moines, Lowa, is the only 
new regional vicepresident. He repre- 
sents the northcentral region. “Two new 
directors-at-large are Hubert M. Evans, 
Feachers College, Columbia University, 
and Dorothy Tryon, Detroit. Hanor A. 
Webb, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, ‘Vennessee, was re- 
elected recording secretary, 


western, 


Music Educators 


\r THI 
the Music 


meetings of the divisions of 
Educators National Confer- 
ence held in the spring of 1951, the 
following presidents were elected: Cali- 
fornia-western, Ralph Hess, 
\rizona; eastern, Arthur E. Ward, 
Montclair, New Jersey; northcentral, 
Joseph E. Skornicka, Milwaukee; north- 
western, Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia, 
Washington; southern, Edward H. Ham- 
ilton, Knoxville, Tennessee; and south- 
western, Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 


Phoenix, 


School Public Relations 


Att ofhicers of the National School 
Public Relations Association were re- 
elected at the NEA conference in San 
Francisco. New vicepresidents are: mem- 
bership, Arthur F. Corey, California 
Leachers Association; northeastern, Doris 
E. Almy, Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion; southeastern, William E. Lloyd, 
Richmond, Virginia, public schools; 
northcentral, John F. Locke, Cincinnati 
public southcentral, Max W. 
Milbourn, Kansas State College; north- 
western, Mrs. Rachel R. Knutson, Seattle 
Association of Classroom Teachers; and 
southwestern, Robert E. McKay, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


S¢ hools; 


Audio-Visual Instruction 


New ofhcers of the Department of Au- 
dio-Visual Instruction are: president, 
James W. Brown, University of Wash- 
ington; first vicepresident, Paul W. F. 
Witt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; second vicepresident, Herbert 
R. Jensen, Colorado State College of 
Education. 


County Superintendents 


FRANK M. JACKSON, superintendent, 
Tom Green County Schools, San Angelo, 
Texas, is the new national president of 
the Division of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. 


American Industrial Arts 
Association 


New officers of the American Industrial 
Arts Association include: _ president, 
Gordon O. Wilbur, Oswego, N. Y.; first 
vicepresident, Merrill C. Hamburg, De- 





Alexander 


Janie 


Mrs. Alexande 
was elected preg. 
dent of the NEj 
Department 9 
Classroom ‘Teach. 
ers at the Sy 
Francisco meet. 
ing. She is 
teacher in the 
Coldwell Elemey 
tary School, 
Paso, Texas. 
ee 
troit, Mich.; second vicepresident, Willi 
H. Wagner | for education 
Cedar Falls, lowa; second vicepresiden 
C. Merrill Hamilton [for 
teachers |], Raleigh, N. C. 


teacher 


classroom 





PUBLICATIONS 





Elementary-School Yearbook 


Elementary School Libraries Toda 
30th yearbook of the NEA Departmen 
of Elementary School Principals, ha 
many practical ideas for organizing ané 
operating effective elementary-schoo) 
libraries. |See page 474.] 

Contributors to the yearbook includ 
principals, teachers, librarians, super 
visors, authors of children’s books, an 
authors of professional books on chil 
dren’s literature. 

Elementary School Libraries Today i 
part of the DESP service to its men 
bers. The volume is $3 to nonmember 


Order from DESP, NEA. 
Safety Kit 


One complete sample set of the pub 
lications of the NEA National Commis 
Safety Education, including 
pamphlets, posters, and leaflets, is avail 
able at no cost for use at meetings wher 
teachers are working on problems 0 
safety education. Write the commission 
at NEA headquarters. 


sion on 


Art Education Yearbook 


This Is Art Education, Arthur R 
Young, editor, is the first professions 
yearbook of the National Art Education 
Association, an NEA department. Thi 
entire volume is concerned with profes 
sional art-education problems and issues 
1951. 126 pages. $3. Order from Nation! 
Art Education Association, State Teach 
ers College, Kutztown, Pa. 


Planning for American Youth 


Planning for American Youth, a pub 
lication of the National Association 0 
Secondary-School Principals based 0! 
the EPC’s Education for all America’ 
Youth, has been completely revised and 
is available at 50¢ per copy. Of the firs! 

[Continued on page 506] 
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*US. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


NEA JOURNAL—October 195; 


Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California—Medal of Honor. In the 
hard early days of the Korean War, when it was Red armor against American 
rifles, General Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the 


line with his men. At Taejon, just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty to defend 
America. You know it, too. The General's job was in Korea and he did it superbly 
well. Your defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to do that job is 
to start right now buying your full share of United States Defense* Bonds. For 
remember, your Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like 
General Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength can your 
nation ...and your family ... and you... have a life of security. 

Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, 
help make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. 
Buy United States Defense* Bonds now—for peace! 


Remember that when you’re buying home usually is money spent. So sign 
bonds for national defense, you’re up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
also building a personal reserve of where you work, or the Bond-A- 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if Month Plan where you bank. For 
you don’t save regularly, yougenerally your country’s security, and your 
don’t save at all. Money you take own, buy U.S. Defense Bonds now! 


‘ 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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[Continued from page 
edition more than 150 thousand copies 
were sold. Order from the NASSP, NEA 


headquarters. 
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Function of Research 

A Majo Pro- 
fessional Teachers Associations is a state- 
ment prepared by the NEA Research 
Division on the meaning and purpose of 


Research: Function of 


research as it applies especially to pro- 
fessional teachers associations. The origin 
and growth of the NEA Research Divi- 
sion are reviewed, along with a partial 
listing of its activities and processes, and 
memorandums, 
bulletins, reports, and other projects of 


the number of specific 


the school year 1950-51. 
For organizations contemplating set- 
ting up a research division, “Some Dos 


and Don'ts” will be particularly timely. 
The statement is available from the 
NEA Research Division. Single copies 
free; supply limited. 


Our Common Heritage 


Selections for Memorizing brings to- 
gether our common heritage of purpose, 
religious ideals, love of country, beauty, 
and wisdom. Selections for grades one 
thru eight are published as Personal 
Growth Leaflets. 

Teachers may receive a single copy 
free by sending a stamped, selfaddressed 














No. 500. 
Blonde Mahogany. Order 
direct at only $36.98. 


Traditional or 


Mich. 
add 


F.0. B. Zeeland, 
Michigan residents 


3% sales tax. 


designs. 





A truly lovely file chest in 
genuine striped mahogany or 
other choice woods. Now you can 
keep personal data accurately 
filed. At the same time enjoy 

a distinctive end or lamp table. 
Traditional or modern finishes 
and designs. 
drawers. Two full-dept 
drawers; or one 
two storage drawers. 
optional. Built by H. L. 
HUBBELL, maker of cabinets 
for America’s finest radio and 
television sets. 
useful piece of furniture 
designed in years. 
DIRECT-FROM-FACTORY 
POLICY MEANS SUBSTANTIAL 
INGS. You must be 
completely satisfied, or we will 
cheerfully refund your money: 


SAV 


Send for Free Literature showing other Hubbell 
Yours at Direct-From-Factory Prices. 


Please send me complete information regarding the 
HUBBELL FILING CHEST, and other HUBBELL 


J 
] 
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envelop to Section 10, NEA JOURNAL, 
NEA headquarters. Indicate the grade. 


Student Life 


Student Life is a publication of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, an NEA department. Its pur- 
pose is to encourage better secondary 
schools and to provide an outlet for stu- 
dent creative writing, art, and photog- 
raphy. Published monthly, October to 
May, inclusive. Single subscription, $1.50 
per year; club, three or more copies, 
mailed monthly under single wrapper, $1 
per subscription. Address Student Life, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Social-Studies Publication 
THe National Council for the Social 
Studies has recently brought out a com- 
panion volume to its Curriculum Series 
Number Four, Social Education of 
Young Children: Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades. The new volume, Curriculum 
Series Number Six, entitled Social Edu- 
cation for Young Adolescents: Programs 
for Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine, dis- 
cusses general trends in social education 
for youths of junior-highschool age. A 
number of representative programs are 
described in detail. $1.50. 

The department also announces the 
publication of its twenty-first yearbook, 
Contemporary Affairs in the Schools, 


At Last... a PERSONAL FILE CHEST 
that is also FINE FURNITURE... 









Letter or legal size 
filing 
ling and 
Locks 


The most 


An ideal gift. 


sprinkle or cloudburst? 


/ @rec 


' be "avid 
; / J 


or “cloudburst” the best place is under the T.C.U. umbrella. 
about T.C.U. protection. Get all the facts. Without obligation, mail 
the coupon below. 
under the T.C.U. umbrella when “caught in the rain.” 
will call—so mail the coupon today! 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


which discusses the use of contemporan 
affairs at all levels, from the primay 
grades thru the junior college. $3 cloth 
$2.50 paper. Order from the NCSS, 129) 


16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. © 
Coming to Washington? 
PHe NEA Travel Division has ¢ 


operated with the Washington Board 
of Trade in the preparation of a 10-page 
“how-to-do-it” booklet designed to help 
schools and other organizations plan op 
ganized tours to the capital. For a free 
copy of Destination: Washington, D. ¢, 
write Travel, NEA headquarters, 


Lindenwood Conference Report 


A REPORT of the Lindenwood Confer. 
ence on International Relations, held a 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mis 
souri, July 10-12, 1950, is now available. 
The conference was under the direction 
of the NEA committee on International 
Relations, in cooperation with the Asso 
ciation’s Department of Classroom 
Teachers. Mimeo. 186p. $1. Order from 
the NEA. 


Education and National Security 


An NASSP committee has issued Nine 
Point Program for Secondary Education 
and National Security. Single copies are 
available at 10¢ each, with quantity dis 

[Continued on page 507) 


You never know but 
you'll be glad you’re under 
the T.C.U. umbrella! 


vA 


When sickness, accident or quaran- 
tine strikes, there is always a rain- 
storm of extra bills. That's why it’s 
wise to be under the friendly pro- 
tection of the T.C.U. “umbrella” at 
all times! The best protection against 
extra expenses is extra income! 
With a 10-Way Protection T.C.U. 
policy you are assured of speedy 
financial help when vou need it 
most—at a cost of less than 5¢ a 
day. 

Claim checks sent by Air Mail 


For more than 50 years, T.C.U. has 
helped thousands of teachers. You, 
too, will find that in a “sprinkle” 
Learn 


Then you alone decide if it isn’t better to be 
No agent 


301 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON ~~~ 


To the T.C.U., 301 T.C.U. Building 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


| am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name 


Address 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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[Continued from page 506) 


counts. The nine points discussed in this 
[1] education and the 
national security program, [2] stay-in- 
school policy, [3] acceleration of the 
regular secondary-school program, [4] 
educational credit for military service, 
(5] guidance services, [6] curriculum 
[7] importance of the 
teacher, [8] early admission to college, 
and [9] state leadership in secondary 
education. 


program are: 


provisions, 





CONFERENCES 





NEA Calendar 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3—Sixth National Conference 
of County and Rural Area Superintendents. 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Oct. 4-6—Educational Policies 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 5—Rural School Charter Day. 

Oct. 6-8—NEA_ Executive Committee, 
NEA Headquarters. 

Oct. 22-25—Adult Education 
of U.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 25-27—NEA _ Citizenship 
NEA headquarters. 

Oct. 28-30—Southeastern Conference on 
Administrative Leadership Serving Commu- 
nity Schools, Asheville, N. C. 

Nov. 1-3—Conference on Bus Standards, 
National Commission on Safety Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 11-17—American 


Commis 


Association 


Meeting, 


Education Week. 


Organization Leadership 

Texas led all states in representation 
at the NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership held at The American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., July 23- 
August 47. The group totaled 55 people 
from 34 states and Japan: Parliamentary 
law, public relations, public speaking, 
school law, and local program planning 
were studied. The institute carried four 
hours of college credit. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
group were Corma Mowrey, immediate 
past-president of the NEA, who talked 
on the WOTP conference which she at- 
tended in Malta, and members of the 
NEA headquarters staff. 


Mental Health Research 

A series of interdisciplinary work con- 
ferences in mental health research is 
being conducted under a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 
The grant was made to the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, which is sponsored in part by the 
NEA’s Division of Adult Education Serv- 
ices. General objective of the project is 
to stimulate research in mental health 
thru study of how concepts and methods 
of relevant disciplines may be _ better 
understood and used. 

The project will operate thru a series 
of three-day work conferences held just 


[Continued on page 510] 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 





Easy-to-get for your community 


“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,"’ says Ernest T. Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


> 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you’ll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
Museum began in one room. ‘loday 

it has‘a building with 

12 exhibit halls and 8 
acres of land. First were 
exhibits geared to young- 
sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 
ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 





Teachers sent young 
artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 
lowed and art exhibits. 
Then came gem polish- 
ing and photography classes. 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 


satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 









Other activities “grew”. .. week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 
instruction and lively, fun- » 






giving square dances. 


Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now & 
has an official U. S. */G “~%. 
Weather Bureau Co- ‘i 
operating Station with daily weather 
broadcasts. He tried an astronomy 
class. Now has a little planetarium. 


If Further Interested—Musreum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 
showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $/ a year postpaid. Just write 
STAMFORD MusEuM, Courtland Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 











ATTENTION 
MATH DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISORS AND TEACHERS 

A method has been devised to teach Square Root, Cube 
Root and Trigonometry Functions by use of models, thus 
making the calculations more easily understood by the 
student. At the present time the Square Root Demon- 
stration Kit is available. Other Demonstration Kits to 
follow in the near future. Write now for your Square 
Root Demonstration Kit. Price $f.00. 
Special Rates for Quantity Orders for Class Room Usage 


Address MODEL MATH., P. 0. Box 35, West Milton, Ohio 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
Eddie Cass 
TEACHER PLACEMENT 
601 University Building, Denver, Colo. 


High School—College—Grades 
All Sections U. S., Alaska, Hawaii 


We publish the nationally known 8-year school 
calendar—25¢ in coin will bring you one. 


The picture in education is changing this year. 
Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 
You will find that, 


make some of their plans. 
wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 


1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 
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FOUNDATION SERIES 


THE NEW BASIC READERS: 


Offering new help at pre-reading level, 


new stimulation and training for 


thoughtful reading and remembering, 
new aids for slow-learning and immature 


children, and a 


new program in literature, especially poetry. 


THE BASIC LANGUAGE PROGRAM: 


We Talk, Spell, and Write, Books 1' and 1? 
Correlating instruction in talking, spelling, 

and writing with The New Basic Reading Program, 
making available for the first time 

a completely integrated Language Arts Program. 


Send for No. 190, a 32-page full-color booklet on the First-Grade 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM: CURRICULUM FOUNDATION SERIES 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 
Pasadena 2 





Atlanta 3 
San Francisco 5 


Dallas | 
New York 10 





[Continued from page 502] 
operates in eight states and on American 
Indian reservations. Overseas it operates 
in seven countries, including Korea. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Aid to Teachers 


THE Parsons-Blewett Memorial Fund 
in St. Louis enables teachers to receive 
financial assistance, and it provides 
money to teachers for advanced study. 

Ben Blewett, superintendent of the 
St. Louis Public Schools, 1908-17, gave 
$50,100 to establish a foundation for 
these purposes, and stated that his estate, 
after the death of certain specified in- 
dividuals, was to be paid to the founda- 
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tion. When he died, his sisters. contrib- 
uted $15,000. At present the book value 
of the estate is $1,500,000. 


Declaration of Principles 


As a voluntary approach to the prob- 
lem of teacher oaths, the 51 members 
of the Billings, Montana, Senior High- 
school faculty unanimously adopted a 
Declaration of Principles which describes 
their faith and practice. 

The Billings statement not only puts 
the staff on record for representative 
democracy and against communism, but 
it asserts the fundamental position of 
the schools in the democratic process 
and emphasizes the responsibility of our 
highschool teachers and the necessity of 
their leadership. 


Alaskan School Teacher 


OLAF HALVERSON, a member of the 
executive council of the Alaska Educa- 
tion Association, represents the most 
northerly educational division in North 
America. Mr. Halverson is highschool 
principal at Nome. 


Sioux City Teachers Speak 


Tue following resolution was drawn 
August 30, 1951, upon the authorization 
of the Sioux City public-school teachers: 

Inasmuch as a regrettable occasion of 
racial discrimination occurred in Sioux 
City in the denial of burial to Sgt. Ic 
John R. Rice, an American citizen who 
gave his life in Korea fighting for the 
cause of democracy, and 

Inasmuch as we, the _ public-school 
teachers of Sioux City, lowa, are con- 
cerned in strengthening the bulwarks 
of a democratic society: 

Therefore be it resolved that we go 
on record as opposed to the racial 
bigotry shown in this instance and urge 
that the proposal of the cemetery asso- 
ciation to eliminate the obnoxious and 
discriminatory clause from the lot con- 
tracts be effected immediately and that 
genuine equality be the policy hereafter. 

It is ordered that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the Journal-Tribune 
publications, to the widow, to the Me. 
morial Park Cemetery, and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Committee of Sioux City teachers: 
Esther M. Groth, chairman; Iola M. 
Wendel; Irma K. James; Francis B. Wa- 
dedo; D. W. McCracken; and J. B. 
Kuhler. 


Retired American Teachers 


RETIRED American teachers now resid- 
ing in the United States who served in 
the public schools of the Philippines 
in the early years of the American occu- 
pation are requested to communicate 
with the executive committee in charge 
of the Golden Jubilee Celebration of the 
Establishment of the Philippine Educa- 
tional System, 1901-1951, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Schools, Manila, Philippines. There 
is a plan to mention them, including 
their present addresses and connections, 
in a souvenir book to be published by 
the committee. 

Former American directors of the Bu- 
reau of Education in the Philippines are 
likewise requested to write the com- 
mittee. 


Transcriptions of Radio Series 
Available on Loan 


Due to the great interest aroused by 
the original “The People Act” radio 
series, both in this country and abroad, 
and the continuing demand for record 
ings of the broadcasts, the Twentieth 


[Continued on page 509| 
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[Continued from page 508) 
Century Fund announces that it has 
made arrangements to offer transcrip- 
tions of the entire series as a public 
service to educational institutions and 
radio stations and to citizens organiza- 
tions for use in meetings and group dis- 
cussions. 

These transcriptions are now available 
on a free loan basis thru the Federal 
Radio Education Committee (FREC) 
of the US Office of Education. Each pro- 
eram is recorded on one double-face, 
16”, 33144 rpm disc and can be played 
on any playback machine that will ac- 
commodate a 16” recording at the re- 
quired speed. With the transcriptions 
will be sent a teaching and discussion 
guide which gives the background of the 
series and of the individual programs, 
suggests related topics for discussion, 
and provides a carefully compiled bibli- 
ography. 

Ihe original “The People Act” is a 
series of 13 half-hour programs jointly 
produced by the “Living” program unit 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Twentieth Century Fund. It was 
broadcast last winter by most of the sta- 
tions in the NBC network and overseas 
by the Voice of America. 

“Democracy in Action” is the theme 
of the programs. Each episode tells the 
actual story of an actual American com- 
munity where the citizens have been 
faced with a crucial everyday problem 
and have acted together to solve it. All 
programs feature on-the-spot tape re- 
cordings of the voices of the actual 
people who lived the stories. 

Schools, radio stations, citizens organi- 
zations and others who wish to get in- 
formation about the original “The Peo- 
ple Act” transcriptions, write directly to 
Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, Federal Radio 
Education Committee, US Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. The only 
expense to the borrower is the cost of 
the return insured parcel-post shipment 
of the recordings. 


1951 Debate Topic 

“RESOLVED: That all American citi- 
zens should be subject to conscription 
for essential service in time of war’ is 
the 1951 highschool debate topic. The 
pros and cons are available in Universal 
Conscription for Essential Service, a 
compilation of views on the subject, 
Herbert L. Marx, Jr., editor. 178p. $1.75. 
H. W. Wilson Co., New York 52. 


Miniature UN Center Being Built 
in New York 
As part of its program of direct sup- 
port for the United Nations, the Car- 
negie Endowment in the United States 
is constructing a “litthe United Nations” 
building not far from UN headquarters 
[Continued on page 512] 
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up and-down 





Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope are 
proving highly effective 


Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous classes, 
ranging from elementary to adult; many students have doubled their 
reading speeds in 12 weeks. 


Basic Skills in Reading—as well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, Type- 
writing, Art and Music—are taught more rapidly and more effectively 
with the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


Detailed Daily Programs have made possible the immediate suc- 
cess of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time. 


Manual of Instructions, based upon experience in the classroom, 
is clear and specific. Equally practical and helpful is the new Teacher’s 
Handbook of Tachistoscopic Training by G. C. Barnette. 

The coupon will bring you detailed reports of results. 


| KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. Please send reports of 
results being attained by schools using the Keystone Tachistoscope. | 
| (Name) ( Position) 
| ( Address ) | 





“ON-THE-JOB" 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 


The special “On-the-Job” Liability Insur- 
ance policy, which originated in California, is 
now available to members of NEA in all 
States except Illinois, Kentucky and New York. 

Any teacher, principal or superintendent may 
apply for this broad coverage by sending the 
following to our office: 


















30th Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES TODAY 


Articles by 
Lois Lenski, May H. Arbuthnot, 
Miriam B. Snow, and others— 


$3.00 per copy 


Residence Address 
Ge wakeeaiet 


Position and School 


Check payable to CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, 
INC., for: 


$3.00 for 1 yr. or $7.30 fer 3 yee... 2% 


Discounts on Quantity L ‘ts 


Order from 
Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CHARLES, RYAN & RIVERS, INC. 
544 So. San Vicente, Los Angeles 48, 
California 
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[Continued from page 507] 
before the national conventions of each 
of the allied disciplines. Participation 
will be by invitation and will be limited 
io key persons engaged in interdisciplin- 
ary research in the 


mental health. 


general area of 


Safety Conference 

THI 
Education of the NEA sponsored a work- 
shop conference at Mary Washington 
College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, August 


National Commission on Safety 


7-10. Purpose of the meeting was to plan 
for a national conference on safety edu- 
cation for elementary schools, to be held 
late in the summer of 1952. Thirty rep- 
teachers, ele- 
mentary-school principals, superintend- 
ents, consultants, and NEA staff members 
outlined plans and objectives for the 
1952 conference. 


resentatives of classroom 


Viss Mowrey Given Honorary 

Degree 
IN RECOGNITION of her outstanding 
leadership in education, the West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute, on August 
24, conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities upon Corma A. 
Mowrey, immediate pastpresident of the 
NEA. 


Legislative Commission 
NEA 
new 


the 
two 


Committee of 
Commission 


THe Core 


Legislative has 





mum Eleventh year of successful publication === 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


A complete source of new, royalty- 
free plays for grades one through 
high school, published monthly dur- 
ing the school year. 


Each issue contains: 


PLAYS written specifically for each grade 
level—primary, intermediate, junior high and 
high school—plus a section of radio plays. 


PLAYS for celebrating all important holidays; 
also special occasions such as Book Week, 
Red Cross Week, and Education Week. 


PLAYS for entertainment — comedies, 
tasies, mysteries, legends. 


fan- 


All of the plays are designed for easy, in- 
expensive production and may be produced 
ROYALTY-FREE by subscribers. 


(8 issues a year—Ocf. through May) 
$4 a year Two years, $7 


PLAYS, Ine. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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members: John W. Brooker, executive 
secretary, Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville, who will serve until 
1954, and Florence H. Price, president 
of the New Jersey Education Association. 

Robert H. Wyatt, executive secretary, 
Indiana State Teachers 
the chairman of 


Association, is 


the 


new commission. 


Pastpresident Honored 


Cornevia S. Apair, pastpresident of 
the NEA, has been honored by the Rich- 
mond Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club for her outstanding contribu- 
tions to the life and culture of Virginia. 


School Organization Plans 


More than 300 school systems in cities 
30,000. and over in population § partici- 
pated in a survey of the status of unit 
and multiple executive plans of school 
organization which is reported in Edu- 
cational Research Service Circular No. 6, 
1951. Nearly 76% of 
operate 
and 9% 


the school systems 
under a single executive plan 
have a multiple executive or- 
ganization. In the other 15% of the cities 
there is an in-between type of organiza- 
tion which in most cases is basically the 
unit executive type. 

Copies of this 24-page circular may be 
ordered from the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. {single copy 
of Circular No. 6, 1951, 50¢]. The re- 
port will be sent automatically to sub- 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


* Qn the Valley of the Sum “ 


SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 





COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary ° 


UTIUUUUNTUUNUOOLU UDO OUD CUT ETH 


WEBSTER’'S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 
is characterized by the same outstanding schol-. 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries ; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pu 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 








scribers to the Educational 


Service. 


Research 


This service has operated for nearly 
30 years under the joint administration 
of the AASA and the NEA Research 
Division. In addition to the special cir- 
culars, subscribers receive many publica. 
tions of NEA departments and some 
timely releases of outside agencies. As- 
sistance on individual problems is fur. 
nished promptly upon request from a 
subscriber. About 800 state and_ local 
school systems, colleges, professional or- 
ganizations, and other groups now hold 
subscriptions. The annual fee is $35, 
payable to the AASA., 


New NEA Life Members 
California—Marjorie A. Fraser, 
gonja, Consuelo Ashe Smith 

Georgia—William M. Brake 

Indiana—Paul O. Bailey 

Louisiana—Tilman R. Thomas 

Massachusetts—Alice M. Lanigan 

Missouri—Spencer H. Anderson, Hattie C, 
Hall 

New Hampshire—Lester Vander Werf 

New Jersey—Clara E. Martin 

New Mexico—Mildred Daniels 

Texas—C. W. 


Bessie Lu- 


L. Johnson 


Virginia—Cecil A. Belcher, C. M. Bussin- 
ger, Margaret Clifton, E. Carl Hoover, 
Mary McDonald. Virginia L. Page, J. 
Marshall Swanson. T. Preston Turner, 


Haswell H. Walker, 
Josephine Ora Young 
India—kK. N. P. Nair 


For 


Robert F. Williams, 


Your Information 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

American Education Week—Nov. 11-17. 
Theme: “Unite for Freedom.” 

1952 NEA Representative Assembly — 


June 30-July 4, Detroit. 
NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 239, 384, NEA Handbook, 1951. 
NEA Code of Ethics: Personal 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 
NEA Platform and 
book, pages 351, 360. 
NEA departments, committees, commis 
sions, councils: Complete 
Handbook, pages 257-329. 
NEA membership, May 31, 1951: 465,266. 
Centennial Action Program Goals: Hand- 
book, pages 20-25. 
World Organization of the Teaching Pro 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
see Handbook, pages 367-371. 


Growth 


Resolutions: Hand- 


information, 


NEA Dues 
Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL... 9% 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JoURNAL, Re 


search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNaAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 


$150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
Retired—If NEA member for five yeats 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s subscrip 
tion to JOURNAL and active privileges excep! 
right to vote, to serve as delegate in Repre 
sentative Assembly, to hold office $2 
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; Please send me the activity unit checked, postpaid and with- carefully selected and pro- 

; out obligation. |  fessionally trained. Oppor- 

1 Name \ tunities to join this group 

1 peo ! are open toworthy men and 

ry 1 women who are interested 

1 City State | inchild guidance and would 

: (IF OUTSIDE CITY, GIVE R. F. D. AND NAME OF ROAD) like to build up a substan- 
Name of School tial income. For informa- 

: C) Post Office — Eskimo Life 0 Circus 0 Toys tion, write Mr.W.F. Hayes, 

i Check only one subject , Dept. 4100, Childcraft, P. 

ac a a ll AA ee ee i a ne a a i a j' O. Box 6139, Chicago 80. 


Mr. W. F. Hayes, Dept. 3100 
Field Enterprises, Educational Division, 


j 





They'l love school and you, too 


your work wih CHILDCRAFT 





Almost always the best-loved 
teachers are those who know how 
to make schoolwork interesting. 
And when school is fun for the chil- 
dren, it’s fun for the teacher, too. 
That’s why many teachers have 
found it so worth-while to have 
their own set of Childcraft. 


The brilliant new edition of Child- 
craft offers you a wealth of mate- 
rial for classroom use —14 big vol- 
umes! The first ten contain the 
best in children’s literature, music, 
arts and sciences. All profusely il- 
lustrated at a fortune’s cost with 
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Box 6139, Chicago 80, Illinois 
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wonderful new art by over 100 of 
America’s most famous child illus- 
trators — including all of the win- 
ners of the Caldecott Medal. And 
four volumes are packed with ex- 
pert child guidance — representing 
the findings of 35 universities, in- 
stitutes and child-guidance cen- 
ters! 






































Send the coupon below today for 
the FREE Activity Unit! See for 
yourself what a difference Child- 
craft can make — how it can make 
schoolwork more fun for your chil- 
dren—and lots easier for you! 






















GUIDANCE 
FOR 
DEVELOPMENT 






Childcraft is available only 
through authorized repre- 
sentatives who have been 
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SAVE MONEY By 
ON BOOKS Mexaver 


CATALOG 
Special Discounts to Schools and Libraries 


Make your own selections from the best-sellers of all 
publishers and save money. Our 57th annual bar- 
gain catalog lists 25,000 new books as well as old 
favorites, including best reading for children of all 
age groups—Fiction, Reference, Science, History, Reli- 
gion, Child Guidance. Fresh stock. Over a million 
teachers, librarians, supervisors and homes have 
used our service since 1895. Send today for 1952 
free catalog, ‘Bargains in Books.” 


Ask about our special packaged Book Fair Plan 
to raise money without any cash outlay. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 34 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


«. FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 
Established in 1912 
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in New York City, aecording to UNEsco. 

The building will provide conference 
rooms for government and nongovern- 
ment experts on international problems, 
a large auditorium for public meetings 
and a library on international law and 
world affairs. It will also house the offices 
of private, nonprofit organizations de- 
voted to improving standards of educa- 
tion, health, public welfare. and labor 
in the international field. 

The center, which will be completed 
in 1952, will resemble the new United 
Nations building on a smaller scale. 


Martha M. Eliot New Chief of 
Children’s Bureau 
PRESIDENT 
Martha M. 
Children’s 


“TRUMAN 
Eliot as 
Bureau, 


has appointed 
new head of the 
Federal Security 
Agency. She succeeds Katharine Lenroot. 


Aid for Handicapped 
“ACHIEVING Goals for the Handi- 
capped” will be the theme of the an- 
nual convention of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults to be 
held November 7-10 at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York. 
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FOR YOUR TREASURY! 
Name Crew Hats 
Time alae e) Be) 4 


+ Excellent for P-TA Groups, too. 

Schools nation-wide have raised 

FUNDS for Music Dept., Gym and 

Class needs, Year Books, Trips, 

Scouts, many other causes, thru 

ACME’S DIGNIFIED PLAN. NAME 

hats are in Real Felt, Gabardine, 

etc. With NAME of student, team, 

school, in fancy cut-out letters 

bonded permanently into fabric 

by exclusive absolutely guaran- 

teed NEW process. No threads to 

unravel. Nothing to smear or rub 

off. Scores of fine testimonial 

- letters for your review. Ask for 
complete details NOW, giving school name, or 
club, enrollment, colors, etc., by AIRMAIL. 


ACME SCHOOL HAT CO. 
BOX 7466 PORTLAND 20, ORE. 


BUILD .. . BETTER 


Your High School Speech 
and Drama Activities 


12 sound benefits (and honors) for 
you, your students, your high school. 


Improve School-Community relations. 
Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


“Speech for Use” Society 
Northwestern University 


P.O. Box 822 Evanston, Ill. 


BURK 
PLAY 
EQU 

Strong < 


able material 


nointenonce Write for catalog and 


playground planning 
cials everywhere help. Dept. O 


THE J. E. BURKE CO., Fond du Lac, Wis 


by school playground of f 


A series of exhibits will illustrate how 
the National Society, thru its state and 
local afhliates, achieves goals for the 
handicapped—physically, mentally, so- 
cially and vocationally—to lead a normal 
life. 

For further information on this, ad- 
dress the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 11 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Tribute to Kandel 
“T. L. Kanpe_—International Scholar 
and Educator” by W. W. Brickman, is a 
tribute to Dr. Kandel on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday. The article ap- 
peared in the May 1951 issue of The 
Educational Forum. 


Pioneer American Educators 


PIONEER educators in this country had 
their problems and their advanced theo- 
ries, but they had their human side, too. 
Pioneer American Educators by Mildred 
Sandison Fenner and Eleanor C. Fish- 
burn shows this human side along with 
the particular contributions, the vision, 


the courage, and the patient endura 
of 18 men and women to whom pub 
education is forever indebted. 19 


160p. $1. Quantity discounts. Ord 
from NEA. 


Children’s Book Week 


“New Horizons With Books” is 
theme of the 33rd annual observance ¢ 
Children’s Book Week, November 11-] 
The celebration of Book Week thruoy 
the country with special programs 
dramatize the importance of children 
books and the value of good reading 

A beautiful new poster in four colors 
with a free manual of suggestions for 
observing Book Week is available for 
35¢ from Book Week headquarters 
the Children’s Book Council, 50 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19. 


Calendar 
Oct. 7-13—Fire Prevention Week. 
Oct. 7-13—National Employ the Physicallj 
Handicapped Week. ! 
Oct. 12—Columbus Day. 
Oct. 14—Children’s Day. 5 
Oct. 15-21—National Bible Week. For infée 
mation, write Laymen’s National Commi 
tee, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York 16. 
Oct. 21-27—UN Week. 
Oct. 12—First wireless 
the Atlantic, 1915. 
Oct. 24—United Nations Day. 
Oct. 27—Conference of the Bureau of Child 
Guidance, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 3—Girl Scout Week. 
Nov. 11-17—American Education Week. 


1951 LEGISLATION 
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message sent acrog 


minimum salary for county superinte 
dents with 70 or more teachers undé 
their jurisdiction was raised to $400 
A number of amendments were -mag 
to the retirement law increasing be 
fits, granting veterans credit, grantif 
credit for out-of-state service, and i 
creasing the benefits to those alreag 
retired. 

Wyoming — The appropriation 
$900,000 for general and equalizatie 
aid was $500,000 below the 1949-19 
appropriation. Increased refunds f¢ 
veterans and homestead exemptions a 
increased valuations made up the differ 
ence. Distribution formulas to allo 
more credit for transportation were ef 
acted. The teacher-retirement law 
repealed and reenacted as a much if 
proved reserve system maintaining 1 
dividual accounts for members. Form 
members’ contributions were used 
pay allowances of those on retiremef 
Insurance for all students participati 
in organized athletics was made man@ 
tory. A public recreation and playgroum 
program was authorized. The scho 
district reorganization law was fe 
acted, and the state and county com 
tees con:inued on a permanent basis. 
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